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5 — Kemali!  Skull  (251), from  a Loug  Barrow  at  Norton  Bavant,  South  Wilts.  (B-1,  '64.) 


ancient  BRITISH.— FKOM  LONG  BARROWS  IN  WILTSHIRE. 
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1. — Female  Skull  (235),  from  a Long  Barrow  at  Tilshead  (Old  Ditch),  South  Wilts. — (B-I, 


•68.) 


2.— Male  Skull  (233),  from  a Long  Barrow  at  Figheldean,  South  Wilts.  (B-T,  '66.) 
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Syiiostotic  Mule  Skull  1210)  from  Bowlslimow,  South  Wilts.— iB-I,  07.) 


ANCIENT  BRITISH. — FROM  A LONG  BARROW  IN  WILTSHIRE. 
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Further  Researches  and  Observations  on  the  Fiuo  Principal 
Forms  of  Ancient  British  Shulls^  By  John  Thuenam,  M.D., 
F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,*  I have  described,  at  length,  two  types  of  skulls  from 
the  grave-mounds  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  are  strongly 
contrasted  the  one  from  the  other.  The  first,  and,  as  I believe, 
the  earliest  in  time,  are  very  remarkable  for  their  ^Hong- 
drawn-out^^  {dolichocephalic)  and  narrow  {stenocephalic)  form  ; 
and  have  hitherto  been  principally  found  in  the  long  barrows 
of  the  south-west  of  England,  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
counties  of  Wilts  and  Gloucester.  The  second  are  charac- 
terised by  their  more  or  less  broad  and  short  form,  which 
brings  them  within  the  hrachycephalic  and  eury cephalic  cate- 
gories of  technical  craniologists ; and  are  yielded  by  the  cir- 
cular barrows  of  the  pre-Roman  period,  which  are  spread  ex- 
tensively over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  island. 

AECHiEOLOGICAL  INFERENCES. 

The  long  barrows,  in  accordance  with  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur,  are  either  simple 
tumuli  of  earth,  chalk,  rubble,  and  flints,  as  in  South  Wilts  and 
Dorsetshire ; or  they  contain  more  or  less  elaborately  built-up 
chambers,  galleries,  or  cists  of  large  stones,  as  in  North  Wilts 
and  Gloucestershire.  Whether,  however,  they  enclose  megali- 
thic  chambers  or  not,  the  sepulchral  deposits  are  almost  invari- 
ably found  at  or  near  the  broad  and  high  end  of  the  tumulus, 
which  is  generally  directed  towards  the  east.  In  no  case  have 
the  primary  interments  yielded  objects  of  metal,  whether  bronze 
or  iron ; but,  in  some  instances,  implements  or  weapons  of  bone 


* “ On  the  Two  Principal  Forms  of  Ancient  British  and  Gaulish  Skulls.” 
{Memoirs  Anthrop.  Soc.,  1865,  i,  120-168;  459-519.  With  Appendix  of  Tables 
and  Plates.) 
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and  flint,  and  especially  well-cliippcd  leaf-sliapcd  arrow-licads; 
and  also  perhaps  (as  at  Uley),  axe-heads  of  flint  and  green 
stone,  both  polished,  have  been  found  in  theni.*  I therefore 
thiujj:  we  do  not  err  in  attributing  this  form  of  tumulus,  as  it 
occurs  in  this  south-west  part  of  England,  to  the  neolithic  age, 
and  to  a period  when  the  burning  of  the  dead,  though  not  un- 
known, was  not  a received  or  favourite  method  of 
their  remains. 

The  round  harrows,  whether  simply  conoid  or  bowl-shaped, 
or  of  the  more  elaborate  bell  and  disc  forms,  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  long  barrows  of  the  same  districts. 
They  much  more  frequently  cover  interments  after  cremation 
than  by  simple  inhumation, — in  the  proportion  indeed,  of  at 
least  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  As,  however, 
the  objects  found  with  the  burnt  bones  and  with  the  entire 
skeletons  in  this  class  of  barrows  do  not  differ  in  character, 
but,  in  addition  to  implements  and  weapons  of  stone,  including 
beautifully  barbed  arrow-heads  of  flint,  not  unfrequfently  com- 
prise weapons  and  implements  of  bi’onze,  and  the  finer  and 
more  decorated  sorts  of  ancient  British  fictilia  — the  so- 
called  “ drinking’-’  and  “ incense  cups” — we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  all  are  of  the  same  bronze  age,f  during  which,  in 


disposing  of 


* Many  of  the  primary  interments  in  the  long  barro-ws  have  yielded  rude 
flakes,  knives,  and  scrapers,  as  well  as  large  globular  nodules  of  flint,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  four  pounds,  which  have  obviously  been  utilised.  (Archwolo- 
gia,  xxxviii,  416.)  In  one  case,  there  was  a sort  of  natural  bludgeon  of  flint, 
from  one  end  of  which  flakes  had  been  detached.  {Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  142, 
fig.  7.)  In  three  of  the  long  barrows,  one  simple  and  two  megalithic,  the 
delicate,  leaf-shaped  arrow-heads  referred  to  in  the  text  have  been  met  with. 
{Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  second  series,  iii,  168,  1865.) 

t Objects  of  iron  have  only  in  very  rare  instances  (and  those  reported  are 
not  always  free  from  doubt),  been  found  in  the  round  bai-rows ; yet,  the  peo- 
ple who  raised  these  grave-mounds  were  no  doubt  really  in  possession  of  that 
metal,  as  well  as  bronze.  Iron,  however,  was  scarce,  and  its  use  probably 
very  much  restricted.  This  accords  with  the  statement  of  Cassar  as  to  the 
Britons  of  his  day,— “ferri  exigua  est  copiaj  sere  utuntm'  importato.” 
{B.  Q.,  V,  12.)  The  age  was  strictly  one  of  bronze  and  iron  transition. 

The  archseological  details  as  to  the  different  forms  of  ancient  British 
tumuli  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  are  given  in  papers,  by  the 
author  of  this  Memoir,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  years  1867  and  1868,  for  publication  in  the  Archwologia. 
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tills  country,  cremation,  though  not  the  exclusive,  was  the 

favourite  method  of  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

\ 

Anthropological  Inferences. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I arrived,  in  the  memoir  referred  to, 
as  to  the  strongly  contrasted  head-forms  associated  with  the 
two  classes  of  grave-mounds  now  briefly  described,  was  that 
they  are  to  be  assigned  to  two  distinct  peoples.  The  brachy- 
•cephalous  skulls,  of  the  round  barrows  and  bronze  age,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  clearly  attributable  to  the  Beigic  Britons  of  the 
time  of  Julius  and  of  the  ages  immediately  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent ; who,  as  we  know,  migrated  to  this  island  from  Gaul. 
The  dolichocephalous  skulls,  of  the  long  barrows  and  stone  age, 
I assigned,  with  at  least  equal  confldence,  to  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  were  conquered  and  displaced  by  the  Beigic 
invaders,  and  are  described  by  Cmsar,  under  the  name  of  Inte- 
riores  Britanni,  as  forming  the  aboriginal  population.*  We 
are  not  without  historical  grounds  for  regarding  this  last  popu- 
lation as  of  quite  diverse  origin  from  the  former,  and  for  re- 
garding it  as  Iberian,  or  at  least  as  owning  a common  parent- 
age with  the  Iberians. 

The  general  connexion  of  the  two  different  skull-forms  with 
two  differing  forms  of  tumulus,  appeared  to  me  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  summed  up  in  a convenient  antithetic  formula, 
thus  : — “ Long  harrows,  long  slnills ; round  barrows,  round  or 
short  shulls.”  At  the  same  time,  I was  quite  aware  of  the 
existence  of  apparent  exceptions  to  this  proposition,  and  was 
fully  prepared  for  greater  ones  than  had  then  been  observed. 


* “ Britannice  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitur,  quos  natos  in  insula  ipsa 
niemoria  proditum  dicunt.  Maritima  pars  ab  iis,  qui  prsedse  ac  belli  in- 
ferendi  causa  ex  Belgis  transierant  j qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum 
appellantur,  quibus  orti  ex  civitatibus  eo  pervenerunt,  et  bello  illato  ibi  re- 
manserunt  atque  agros  colere  cceperunt.  ...  Ex  his  omnibus  longe  sunt 
humanissimi,  qui  Cantium  incolunt,  quce  regio  est  maritima  omnis,  neque 
multum  a Gallica  diiferunt  consuetudine.  Interiores  plerique  frumenta  non 
serunt,  sed  lacte  et  came  vivunt,  pellibusque  sunt  vestiti.”  (B.  G.,  v,  12, 
14).  Whilst  it  is  seen  that  the  Beigic  tribes  near  the  coast  were  compara- 
tively civilised  agriculturists,  the  people  of  the  interior  were  much  less 
cultivated  and  still  in  the  hunting  and  pastoral  condition. 
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As  to'tlie  round  barrows^  I expressly  remarked  that  it  was 
evident  that,  unless  the  earlier  race  had  been  suddenly  exterminated 
by  the  succeeding  one,  a mixture  of  interments  and  of  the  two 
types  was  to  be  expected.^ 

Objections  Met, 

It  is  only  for  the  first  part  of  my  proposition^  viz. — Long 
barrows,  long  slmlls,  that  I lay  any  special  claim  as  a discoverer 
or  original  observer.  I believe  I have  established,  for  this  part 
of  England,  the  connexion,  apparently  uniform,  between  long 
barrows  and  dolichocephalic  skulls.  I have  now  opened  more 
than  twenty  of  those  remarkable  grave-mounds,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  yet  yielded,  in  the  primary  place  of  interment,  a bra- 
chycephalic  skull.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition, 
viz. — Round  barrows,  round  shidls,  I claim  httle  more  than  to 
have  formulated,  not  so  much  my  own  original  observations, 
which  under  this  head  are  not  veiy  extensive,  but  rather  the 
common  experience  of  all  British  craniologists  ; among  whom 
I reckon  Prof.  D.  D.  Wilson,  the  late  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Gf. 
Tate,  my  friend  Mr.  Greenwell,  and  my  colleague  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Crania  Britannica,  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis.  All  of 
these  hold  that  the  prevailing  ancient  British  skull-type,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  round  barrows,  is  brachycephalous. 

Objections  to  this,  the  second  proposition  of  my  formula, 
have  recently  been  adduced,  founded  on  nine  imperfect  skulls, 
received  from  round  barrows  in  Dorsetshire,  and  presented  to 
the  Anthropological  Society  by  Mr.  Shipp  of  Blandfox’d.f  Even 
if  all  these  skulls  were  relevant  to  the  question,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  a much  larger  amount  of  evidence  than 
they  comprise  would  be  required  to  invalidate  the  proposition 
before  us,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  held.  I have  particularly 
examined  and  measured  these  nine  skulls,  and  my  measurements 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Blake,  though  I 
obtain  from  them  an  average  bi’eadth-index  of ‘72,  as  against 


* Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  128.  Separate  Copy,  p.  9.  I also  referred  to  the 
probable  “ production  of  a hybrid  population  with  a cranial  form  interme- 
diato  to  the  two  others”.  Ibid.,  i,  150.  Separate  Copy,  p.  31. 
f Anthrop.  Review,  1860,  iv,  398. 
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one  of  ’71.*  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  small 
series  is  much  more  dolichocephalous  than  any  yet  published 
as  from  round  barrows,  and  that  the  mean  breadth-index  ap- 
proximates closely  to  that  of  the  true  long-barrow  skulls.  The 
two  first  alone  (Nos.  1 and  2),  are  of  the  usual  round  barrow 
type,  and  have  a breadth-index  of  ’81  and  ’80.  The  other 
seven  vary  from  ’67  to  ’74  (average  ’70®),  which  are  dolicho- 
cephalous and  long-barrow  breadth-indices. 

Upon  looking  at  the  history  of  these  skulls,  as  deducible 
from  Mr.  Shipp^s  memorandum,  from  a letter  with  which  he 
has  favoured  me,  as  well  as  from  the  narrative  of  the  opening 
of  most  of  the  barrows  in  which  they  were  found,  given  in  Mr. 
Warne’s  recent  work.  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  I see  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether,  of  the  entire  number,  more  than  one 
was  derived  from  a really  'primary  interment  in  a circular  barrow 
of  the  British  period.  Four  or  five  are,  indeed,  avowedly  from 
“superficial^  or  secondary  deposits.  Another  (No.  8),  is  from 
a cemetery  of  the  Roman  period  at  Spettisbury,f  and  from  no 
round  barrow  at  all.  Another  (No.  9),  is  considerably  affected 
by  posthumous  lateral  flattening.  Two  others  (Nos.  4 and  5), 
are  from  an  interment,  the  character  of  which,  as  an  ancient 
British  barrow,  may  be  doubted : consisting  as  it  did  of  a 
slight  “ swelling  of  the  turf  on  Kingston  Down,  barely  twelve 
inches  above  the  surrounding  surface^’,  with  a layer  of  flints 
covering  seven  skeletons  lying  side  by  side  and  east  and  west, 
in  a shallow  grave  one  foot  deep.+  Both  these  skulls  have  a 
quite  recent  appearance,  and  retain  decided  traces  of  the  ani- 

* There  are  really  eleven  skulls  and  calvaria,  and  ten  (excluding  “No.  10”), 
capable  of  being  measured.  The  last,  (Nos.  11  and  12  of  Mr.  Shipp’s  Me- 
morandum, forming  one  specimen)  has  a breadth-index  of -73,  and  its  addition 
to  the  series  does  not  affect  the  mean  Ireadth-index,  which  I still  make  -72, 
The  mean  height-index  of  the  ten  skulls  is  ‘74. 

t See  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  iv,  188. 

J Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset  (Part  2) ; Kingston  Down  Tumulus, 
Twelve,  p.  11.  In  my  observations  in  the  text,  I assume  the  genuineness  of 
these  nine  or  ten  skulls.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they  bear 
no  labels  inscribed  at  the  time  of  their  discovery ; and  that  when  presented  to 
the  Anthropological  Societj',  they  had  been  in  Mr.  Shipp’s  possession  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years'.  The  circii instances  are  not  favourable  to  their  cor- 
rect idcntitication ; though  this  is  certainly  possible. 
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mal  oil  of  the  bones,  such  as  I have  never  seen  in  truly  ancient 
British  skulls. 

As  regards  skulls  from  secondary  interments,  they  require 
to  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  general  inquiry,  as  we  can 
seldom  say  to  what  period  they  belong.  Many,  perhaps  the 
majority,  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  some  may  be  of  the  Eoman 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  are 
pre-Eoman  and  ancient  British ; but  proof  of  this  is  certainly 
not  afforded  in  the  meagre  details  we  have  of  their  exhumation 
in  this  instance. 

I am,  however,  quite  prepared  for  the  announcement  that,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  there  are  round  barrows,  the  primary 
interments  in  which  yield  elongate  skulls  of  the  long  barrow 
type.  And,  though  no  series  of  such  skulls  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced, I should  by  no  means  be  surprised  to  meet  with  them 
in  some  of  those  districts  in  which,  it  may  be  from  local  causes, 
the  immigrant  brachycephalous  race  did  not  at  once  extend  it- 
self ; though  it  may  have  communicated  its  fashion  of  erecting 
round  rather  than  long  barrows  over  the  dead.  Such  a district 
may  possibly  have  been  Dorsetshire.  Wiltshire  was  an  impor- 
tant centre  of  the  Belgas ; but  the  neighbouring  Dorsetshire, 
as  I have  shown  elsewhere,  and  without  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  the 
Belgic  invaders.*  A comparison  of  the  objects  found  in  the 
circular  barrows  of  the  two  counties  conclusively  shows  that 
the  Durotriges  were  a much  poorer  and  less  cultivated  people 
than  their  neighbours  the  Belgse.  It  is  quite  possible,  there- 
fore, that  they  may  turn  out  to  have  been  a tribe  of  the  primi- 
tive dolichocephali,  as  we  may  conclude,  on  historical  grounds, 
the  Silures  and  other  western  tribes  were,  even  in  the  Eoman 
period. 

I here  freely  admit  that  Mr.  GreenwelPs  excavations,  during 
the  autumns  of  1866  and  1867,  seem  to  show  that  in  some  of 
the  circular  barrows  of  the  North  and  East  Eidings  of  \oi’k- 
shire,  the  primary  interments  were  really  those  of  a dolichoce- 


* Crania  Drilannica  (Decade  5).  Doscriplion  of  a skull  from  Ballard  Down, 
Dorset.  (PI.  4'5,  xxxiii,  p.  1,  I-) 
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plialiu  people  not  distingnisliable  from  tliose  of  the  long  bar- 
rows  ; whilst  the  secondary  interments^  though  evidently 
ancient  British,  were  still  more  certainly  brachy cephalic.* 
These  facts,  though  for  this  particular  part  of  England,  op- 
posed to  the  naked  proposition,  ^^round  barrows,  round  skulls^^, 
are  still  in  favour  of  the  more  important  inference  as  to  the  pre- 
sence of  two  altogether  distinct  races  in  Britain  in  pre-Roman 
times;  one  of  whom,  the  earliest  in  order  of  time,  was  dolicho- 
cephalic, and  the  other  brachycephalic.  This  very  part  of 
England,  North-East  Yorkshire,  is  indeed  one  in  which  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  two  races  were  brought  into  contact 
without  at  once  becoming  mixed.  The  Wolds’^  of  the  East 
Riding  formed  almost  certainly  the  boundary  between  the  Pari- 
sh of  the  southern  part  of  the  East  Riding  and  the  Brigantes 
of  the  rest  of  the  present  Yorkshire.  There  are  also  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  former  were  a more  civilised  tribe  than 
the  latter,  and  that  they  were  immigrants  of  Belgic  or  Gaulish 
origin ; whilst  the  Brigantes  probably  belonged  to  the  tribes 
who  are  called  aborigines  of  the  interior  by  Caesar. f 

Further  Evidence. 

My  present  principal  object,  however,  is  that  of  reviewing 
the  whole  subject,  in  the  light  of  the  additional  researches  and 
more  extended  data,  acquired  since  my  former  papers  were 
written. 

Round  Skulls  prom  the  Round  Barrows. 

I will  commence  with  the  minor  and  less  important  jDroposi- 
tion  of  the  two ; viz.,  the  connexion  of  brachycephalous  skulls 

* This  I take  from  Mr.  Greenwell’s  report,  and  from  letters  with  which  he 
has  favoured  me ; not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the 
skulls  themselves,  the  measurements  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published. 

t This  point  was  worked  out  many  years  ago,  quite  independently  of  the 
question  now  under  discussion.  See  “Description  of  Ancient  British  Skull 
from  An-as  E.  E.  Yorkshhe,”  Cran.  Brit.,  Plates  6 and  7,  xii,  p.  5,  decade  2, 
1857.  The  skull  here  figured  and  described  has  a breadth-index  of  -74,  and  is', 
therefore,  not  brachycephalic.  Tt  has,  however,  no  relations  with  the  long- 
barrow  skulls,  as  its  macrognathic  character  sufficiently  declares.  Like  one 
or  two  other  skulls  in  my  coUection,  it  is  an  exceptional  and  aberrant  in- 
itance  of  the  brachycephalous  British  skull  form. 
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Avith  the  circular  British  barrows;  or  Round  harrows,  round 
skulls. 

As  to  this,  I relied  chiefly  on  the  data  brought  together  in 
the  descriptions,  plates,  and  tables  of  measurements,  in  Crania 
Britannica.  The  large  Table  II  of  that  work,  with  measure- 
ments of  one  hundred  and  eleven  ancient  British  skulls,*  about 
half  of  which  may  be  from  round  barrows,  was  not  completed 
by  my  former  colleague,  when  my  former  memoir  was  written. 
The  data  in  that  table,  as  in  the  entire  work,  were  brought  to- 
gether by  my  colleague  and  myself,  without  any  reference  to 
the  views  to  be  deduced  from  them;  but  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  the  due  authentication  of  the  skulls,  and  of  their  fitness,  as 
regards  preservation,  for  being  engraved,  described,  and  mea- 
sured. 

In  the  complete  work.  Crania  Britannica,  there  are  descrip- 
tions and  plates  of  twenty-five  skulls  from  round  barrows  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain;!  one  only  of  this  number  being  re- 
garded as  the  skull  of  a woman.  These  twenty-five  skulls  have 
breadth-indices  which  range  between  ’74  and  '86,  and  have  a 
mean  of  '80®. 

SKULLS  FROM  BOUND  BAEEOWS  IN  ALL  PAETS  OP  GEEAT  BEITAIN,  ENGEAVED 
AND  DESCBIBED  IN  “ CBANIA  BEITANNICA.” — BREADTH  INDEX. 

No.  of  Skulls.  Eange.  Mean. 

25.  ...  -74  to -86.  ...  -80=. 

Nine  of  the  twenty-five  have  a breadth-index  of  less  than 
•80;  four  being  oval  or  orthocephalic  ('74-'76),  and  fi\m  sub- 
brachycephalic  (•77-’ 79);  sixteen  are  brachycephalic  (-80-'86). 
Not  one  skull  is,  properly -speaking,  dolichocephalic. 

In  Table  II  of  Crania  Britannica,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
measurements  of  a much  larger  series  of  skulls  from  round 
barrows  are  to  be  found.  It  will  be  desirable  to  exclude  those 


* Cran.  Brit.,  Table  ii,  p.  242-245. 

t Qran.  Brit.  Table  i,  p.  240-241.  The  Table  comprises  thirty-five  skuUsj 
but  of  these,  two  are  from  Ireland,  five  from  long  barrows,  two  from  graves 
not  covered  by  barrows,  and  one  is  too  defective  to  allow  of  the  breadth- 
index  being  calculated.  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-five  round  barrow- 
skulls,  from  this  Table,  were  given  in  the  second  part  of  Table  I of  the  paper, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  i,  462. 
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from  other  parts  of  England,  as  to  most  of  winch  the  exact 
chai-acter  of  the  tumulus  or  grave  whence  they  were  derived  is 
not  known,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  those,  from  the  circular 
harrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Bateman  collection  at  Youlgrave.  These  are  forty-one  in 
number,  of  which  twenty-eight  are  supposed  to  be  the  skulls 
of  men  and  thirteen  those  of  women.*  All  the  measurements 
of  this  series,  I ought  to  state,  are  by  Dr.  Barnard  Davis.  The 
results  tally  remarkably  with  those  obtained  for  the  skidls 
figured  and  described  in  Crania  Britannica.  The  fortj’^-one 
skulls  have  breadth-indices  which  range  from  ‘74  to  '89,  and 
have  a mean  of  ‘80^.  Not  one  sJciill  is  lyroperly  speaking  doli- 
chocephalic. 

SKULLS  FROM  ROUND  BARROWS  IN  DERBYSHIRE  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE  IN 
THE  BATEMAN  COLLECTION BliHAnTUISDEX. 

No.  of  Skulls.  Range.  ' Menu. 

41.  ...  -74  to -89.  ...  -80’ 

1 have  made  numerous  excavations  in  the  round  barrows  of 
Wiltshire,  with  the  hope  of  accumulating  evidence  as  to  the 
ancient  British  skull  type  of  the  bronze  period  in  this  part  of 
the  island.  I have  not,  however,  obtained  from  the  pi-imary 
interments  in  this  class  of  tumuli,  more  than  nine  or  ten  skulls 
in  a condition  susceptible  of  measurement.  Two  of  these  are 
engraved  and  described  in  Crania  Britannica,  and  are  included 
in  the  above  first  category  of  twenty-five  skulls.  Six  other 
skulls  and  calvaria  from  barrows  near  Stonehenge,  with  a 
seventh  obtained  by  a friend  from  a bari’ow  at  Ulwell,  Dorset, 
may  be  added  to  our  data.f  The  breadth-index  is  x’espectively. 


* I exclude  152  C (5,  breadth-index  ‘eO)  as  clearly  secondary  (Ten  Years’ 
Diggings,  p.  161).  I have  compared  the  measurements  in  Table  H,  Cran. 
Brit. ,-svith  the  details  in  Mr.  Bateman’s  Vestipes,  and  Ten  Years’  Diggings,  and 
especially  with  the  Descriptive  List  of  Skulls  in  the  Appendix  to  the  latter 
work. 

t The  measurements  of  four  of  these  seven  skulls  are  given  in  the  second 
part  of  Table  I in  my  former  paper,  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  v.  i,  p.  462,  Nos.  7, 10, 
19,  and  25.  They  are  repeated  in  Table  II,  appended  hereto.  The  thi-ee  not 
in  the  table  are  Nos.  186,  265,  and  266.  The  former  is  from  an  oval  barrow, 
of  the  round-barrow  peidod.  Another  skull  (No.  254  of  my  collection),  more 
recently  obtained  from  a round  barrow  near  Bratton,  Wilts,  is  a remai-kable 
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•78,  ‘79,  ’80, *  *81,  ‘84,  -85,  and  ‘87 ; average,  ’82.  Five  of  the 
seven  are  absolutely  hr  achy  cephalic,  and  the  other  hvo  are  sub- 
hr  achy  cephalic,  and  closely  approach  that  form. 

If  we  combine  these  three  series  into  one,  we  obtain  seventy 
skulls;  fifty-six  of  which  are  presumably  those  of  men,  and 
fourteen  of  women.  The  principal  measurements  of  the  whole 
are  given  in  Table  II,  appended  hereto.  They  constitute  the 
most  important  data  yet  obtained,  or,  we  may  unfortunately 
add,  likely  to  be  now  obtained,*  for  determining  the  breadth- 
index  and  general  cranial  type  of  ancient  British  skulls  from 
the  round  barrows.  The  entire  series,  in  reference  to  breadth- 
index,  may  be  thus  classed : the  first  column  of  figures  gives 
the  actual  number,  the  second  the  per-centage. 

Male.  Female.  Both  Rexes. 

Ancient  British  Round-Barrow  , • > , > » . « ^ 

Skulls.  Nos.  Proportions,  Nos,  Proportions.  Nos.  Proportions. 

I.  Dolichocephali.  (•  —•70) 

Sub-dolichocephali.  J (‘70 — '73) 


II.  Oethocephali.  (-74— -76)  11 

•19= 

1 

•07 

12 

•17 

Sub-brachycephali.  (-77 — ‘79)  10 

•18 

4 

•29 

14 

•20 

III.  Beachycephali.  j (-80 — -89)  35 

•62  = 

9 

•64 

44 

•63 

56 

I'OO 

14 

1-00 

70 

1-00 

It  is  seen  that  these  round  barrow  skulls  are  essentially 
brachycephalous.  Not  a single  skull  is  either  dolichocephalic 
or  sub-dolichocephalic,  according  to  my  method  of  classifying 
skulls  by  their  breadth-index,  and  which  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Professor  Welcker.f  A few,  17  per  cent,  only, 

instance  of  the  effect  of  posthumous  distortion,  by  which  a cranium  which 
was  clearly  sub -brachycephalous  (c.  ’78)  has  been  converted  into  a pseudo- 
dolichocephalic  one,  having  a breadth -index  of  '70.  In  another  specimen  of 
a female  skull  (No.  261),  being  that  from  the  primary  interment  in  a circular 
barrow  on  Warminster  Down,  excavated  May  18,  1867,  the  same  strangely 
transforming  effect  of  posthumous  distortion  is  likewise  very  apparent.  This 
skuU,  however,  was  by  nature  less  brachycephalic. 

* The  destruction  of  skulls  and  other  human  remains  by  the  generality  of 
barrow-diggers,  and  especially  in  Wiltshire  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
by  the  elder  Cunnington  and  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare,  can  hardly  be  too  much  de- 
plored. The  loss  to  anthropological  science  is  in-eparable. 

Mr.  L.  0.  Pike’s  criticism  {The  English  and  their  Origin,  p.  160),  is  met  by  the 
publication  of  Table  II,  the  materials  for  which  were  formerly  not  accessible. 

t Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  1865,  i,  462,  507,  510.  “ Two  Principal  Forms  of 
Ancient  British  and  Gaidish  Skulls,”  (separate  copy,  pp.  52,  97,  100). 
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are  ovoid  or  orthocephalic  ; but  so  are  a certain  proportion  of 
the  skulls  of  the  most  brachycephalous  peoples  of  modern  times. 

Our  round-barrow  ancient  British  skulls  are  as  brachycepha- 
lous as  those  of  modern  Germans,  Slavonians  and  Mongols. 
They  occupy,  indeed,  as  regards  their  mean  breadth-index, 
almost  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  skulls  of  those  peoples. 
This  is  weU  seen,  on  reference  to  the  extensive  measurements 
by  Professor  Welcker,  who  gives  ’79  as  the  mean  breadth-index 
of  the  skulls  of  Little  Eussians  and  Finns;  '80  as  that  of  the 
South  Germans,  Great  Eussians  and  Magyars;  and  'SI  as  that 
of  the  Swiss,  Slovaks,  Calmucks  and  Tungusians.* 

I here  confine  myself,  as  regards  the  round  barrow  cranial 
type,  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  actual  measurements 
of  well  authenticated  skulls.  It  would  be  easy  to  confirm  the 
view  I have  arrived  at  by  the  opinions  and  observations  of 
various  writers.  Mr.  Bateman  for  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, Mr.  Greenwell  and  Mr.  Tate  for  the  Northumbrian  dis- 


Welcker,  Archiv  fiir  Anthrop.,  1866,  i,  p.  135.  Here  is  given  a most  valu- 
able tabular  classification  of  skulls  of  all  peoples,  according  to  their  breadth - 
indices,  from  Prof.  Welcker’s  measurements. 

The  question  discussed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  papers  has  been  ob- 
scured by  that  unfortunate  system  of  nomenclature  and  classification,  not 
yet  obsolete,  according  to  which  aU  skulls,  not  brachycei^halous,  are  regarded 
as  dolichocephalous.  Objects  which  are  not  short  are  not  therefore  of  neces- 
sity long;  it  being  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  inter- 
mediate  forms,  neither  long  nor  short.  We  regard  a skull  as  brachycephalic 
when  it  has  a breadth-index  of  ‘80  and  upwards ; but  in  practice,  no  one  can 
distinguish  by  the  eye  a skull  with  a breadth-index  of  ’79,  or  even  "78, 
from  one  of  ‘80.  The  one  is,  by  a slight  fraction,  only  less  brachycephalous 
than  the  other,  though  in  some  classifications  the  one  would  stand  for  a do- 
lichocephalic, the  other  for  a brachycephalic  skull.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exclude  from  the  mind  the  idea  of  oval,  mesaticephalic  or  orthocephalic  skull- 
forms,  equally  removed  from  the  long  and  from  the  short.  Nature  presents 
to  us  aU  three,  the  one  gliding  into  the  other,  though  within  defined  limits, 
by  scarcely  perceptible  gradations.  The  classification  of  races  according  to 
the  form  of  the  skuU,  has  been  laid  open  to  just  censure  by  the  continued 
use,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Welcker,  Broca  and  myself,  of  the 
dichotomous  system  of  Eetzius.  “ The  very  terms,”  says  an  acute  critic, 
“ in  which  the  cephalic  index  is  described,  proclaim  it  most  arbitrary  and 
conventional;  since  a mere  ideal  line  separates  the  round  from  the  long 
skulls.”  Crawfurd,  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  vol.  vi,  p.  129. 

* Archiv  fur  Anthrop.,  1866,  i,  pp.  135,  142,  etc. 
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tricts,  Dr.  D.  Wilson  for  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Oliver  for  the  Isle  of  Man,*  and  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  for  Bri- 
tain in  general,  all  in  one  form  or  other  ascribe  a brachycepha- 
lous  skull  type  to  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  pre-Rornan  bronze 
period;  and,  consequently,  to  the  people  by  whom  the  round 
barrows  were  erected. 

LONG  SKULLS  PEOM  THE  LONG  BARROWS. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  primary  and  more  important  pro- 
position, namely,  the  connection  of  long  or  dolichocephalic 
skulls  with  the  large  barrows  of  elongate  form ; or  Long  harrows, 
long  shalls. 

Twelve  years  ago,  wben  I commenced  my  researches  in  the 
long'  barrows  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts,  by  reopening,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  that  at  Uley,  in  the  former 
county,  the  only  authentic  skulls  from  this  description  of 
tumulus  in  tbe  south-west  of  England,  were  two  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Guy^s  Hospital,  obtained  thirty  years  previously  at  the 
first  opening  of  this  remarkable  chambered  barrow. f Since 
that  time,  I have  lost  no  opportunity  of  suggesting  and  aiding 
in  the  exploration  of  this  interesting  class  of  tumuli ; and  skulls 
have  successively  been  obtained,  by  myself  or  friends,  from 
those  of  Littleton  Drew,  West  Kennet,  Rodmarton,  Nymps- 
field,  Charlton  Abbots,  and  Oldbury,  all  of  them  situated  either 
in  North  Wiltshire  or  in  Gloucestershire.!  The  skulls  from 


* Since  this  paper  was  read,  I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Oliver, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Manx  Society,  that  he  has  opened  thirteen  tumuli  of  the 
round  form,  that  the  crania  fgund  in  the  central  chambers  were  of  the  braehy- 
cephalic  typej  and  that  the  skeletons  measui'ed  5 feet  10  inches  to  6 feet,  or 
even  more.  In  the  few  long  barrows  he  had  opened,  which  contained  skele- 
tons, the  crania  were  dolichocephalic. 

t I have  described  both  these  skulls  j of  the  one,  of  which  there  is  a full-sized 
lithograi^hic  plate,  in  Crania  Briiannica  (pi.  5,  xxiv) ; the  other,  that  of  a 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  (rather  than  “ nine  or  ten  in  Natural  History 
Beview,  April,  1865,  v,  263  “ On  Synostosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones,”  etc.,  (se- 
parate copies,  p.  24). 

J These  chambered  tumuli  and  the  skulls  derived  from  them  are  described 
in  Crania  Britannica,  pi.  24,  xxv;  pi.  50,  xxvij  pi.  59,  xxviij  and  Memoirs 
Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  131,  473,  474 ; where  references  to  the  moi'e  detailed  archaeo- 
logical memoirs  in  regard  to  them  will  be  found. 
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tliese  megalitliic  long  barrows  are  forty  in  number,  twenty- 
seven  being  presumably  those  of  men,  and  thirteen  of  women. 
The  principal  measurements  of  all  are  given  in  Table  I,  appended 
to  this  paper,  from  which  it  appears  that  not  a single  skull  is 
brachycephalic,  and  that  scarcely  any  deviate  materially  from 
the  narrow  elongate  type.  The  breadth-index  of  the  forty 
skulls  ranges  from  '67  to  ’75  (in  one  instance  only  ‘11)  ; the 
average  breadth-index  is  '71®. 

O 

SKULLS  FROM  CHAMBERED  LONG  BARROWS  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AND  NORTH 

WILTS. — BEEAVTH-INDSX. 

No.  of  Skulls.  Range.  Mean. 

40.  ...  -67  to ’77.  ...  '71®. 

In  South  Wilts,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
chalk  downs  of  the  south  of  England,  destitute  of  stone  fit  for 
the  construction  of  chambers,  long  barrows  are  foimd  similar 
in  external  form  to  the  chambered  ones  of  North  Wilts  and 
Gloucestershire.  Some  of  these  were  explored  early  in  this 
century  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and  Mr.  Cunnington,  and  ,^ere 
found  to  cover  interments  of  entire  skeletons  under  the  broad 
and  high,  generally  the  east,  end  of  the  barrow;  but  in  every 
instance  without  ornament,  weapon,  or  other  object  of  bronze 
or  of  any  other  metal.  As,  however,  none  of  the  skulls  had 
been  preserved,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  their  type ; 
whether  dolichocephalic,  like  those  from  the  chambered  long 
barrows  of  North  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire ; or  brachycephalic, 
like  those  from  the  circular  barrows  so  numerous  on  these  downs 
and  plains. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  excavating  a long  bar- 
row  having  the  original  interment  intact,  I succeeded,  as  nar- 
rated at  length  in  my  former  paper,  in  meeting  with  one  such 
at  Winterbourne  Stoke,  and  with  another  containing  six  skele- 
tons in  the  same  year,  1 863,  in  the  parish  of  Tilshead  (East) . 
In  1864,  I re-opened  the  long  barrow  called  Bowlsbury,  and 
obtained  from  it  four  skulls  and  calvaria,  left  in  it  sixty  years 
previously  by  Mr.  Cimnington.  In  each  instance  the  skulls 
from  the  primary  interments  were  of  the  long  narrow  type, 
similar  to  those  from  the  chambered  barrows  of  North  Wilts 
and  Gloucester.  None  were  brachycephalous.  At  the  same 
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time,  skulls  obtained  by  other  investigators  from  long  barrows 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Heslerton,  Ebberston,  and  Dinnington,  were 
also  found  to  be  remai’kable  for  their  dolichocephalic  form.* 
The  constantly  recurring  long  type  of  skulls  in  barrows  of  this 
peculiar  elongate  type,  appeared  to  me  fully  to  justify  the  in- 
ference of  my  first  paper  of  long  harrows,  long  shulls ; whilst 
the  still  more  important  conclusion  was  arrived  at  and  esta- 
blished, that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  of  whom  the  se- 
pulchral monuments  remain  to  us  were  marheclly  dolichocephalic. 

These  views,  however,  have  had  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism, 
and  objections  to  them  have  been  made  in  certain  quarters. 
The  inference,  moreover,  was  one  of  so  much  curiosity  and  im- 
portance, as  to  lead  me  to  seek  further  opportunities  for  its 
verification  or  otherwise  •,  and  since  the  publication  of  my 
former  papers  I have,  with  this  object,  during  the  years  1865, 
1866,  and  1867,  opened  as  many  as  fifteen  other  of  these  large 
grave-mounds;  and  in  seven  of  the  number  have  been  rewarded 
by  jading  the  primary  interments.  These  have  yielded  seven- 
teen skulls  capable  of  being  measured,  the  number  obtained 
from  each  productive  barrow  varying  from  one  to  nine.  All, 
without  exception,  bear  out  the  views  previously  adopted.  I am 
the  more  desirous  of  placing  this  additional  evidence  on  record, 
as  1 he  long  barrows  within  my  reach,  accessible  to  excavation. 


* I might  also  cite  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bateman  for  so-called  cham- 
bered barrows  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshme ; but  the  more  I consider 
his  not  very  clear  descriptions,  the  more  doubt  I feel  as  to  their  being 
strictly  analogous  forms  of  tumuli.  They  were,  however,  regarded  by  him  as 
silch  j and  I at  least  think  it  probable  that  several  of  them  were  reaUy  the 
tombs  of  the  earlier  dolichocephalic  people  of  the  stone  age,  the  type  of 
whose  barrows  is  clearly  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
still  less  in  France  and  the  Channel  Isles.  In  Ireland  and  in  Caithness,  the 
chambered  barrows,  probably  nearly  coeval  with  the  long  chambered  barrows 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Wilts,  are,  generally  speaking,  circular.  It  is  stiU 
to  be  observed,  notwithstanding  that  the  Derbyshire  chambered  barrows 
were  generally  found  to  have  been  rifled,  and  the  primary  and  secondary 
interments  mixed  by  the  riflers,  that  the  mean  breadth-index  of  eight 
skulls  from  them,  measured  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  does  not  exceed  -72  (see 
Cran.  Brit.,  Table  II,  pp.  240,  245,  and  plate  33,  xvi,  p.  5).  I exclude 
141  c,  with  the  extraordinary  breadth-index  of  -92,  as  being  posthumously 
distorted. 
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have  now  nearly  all  been  explored.  Altogether,  there  are 
twenty-seven  skulls  and  calvaria  in  my  collection  from  the 
primary  interments  of  the  unchambered  long  barrows  of  South 
Wiltshire,*  which  are  susceptible  of  measurement,  twenty-one 
of  which  are  probably  those  of  men,  and  six  those  of  women. 


SKULLS  FROM  SIMPLE  LONG  BARROWS  IN  SOUTH  WILTSHIRE. 
BHEADTH-INDEX. 

No.  of  Skulls.  Range.  Mean. 

27.  ...  -63  to  -75.  ■ ...  -69. 


These  skulls  are  even  more  dolichocephalic  than  those  from 
the  more  northern  megalithic  long  barrows ; the  mean  breadth- 
index  of  the  one  being  ‘69,  and  that  of  the  other  ‘71.  Geo- 
graphically, the  one  class  of  barrows  is  separated  from  the  other 
by  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  and  theWansdyke;  the  boundaries,  as  may 
be  presumed,  between  the  two  British  tribes  of  Belgae  and  Do- 
buni,  the  former  immigrants,  the  latter,  as  is  thought,  primeval. 

In  general,  there  is  a great  conformity  as  to  the  breadth- 
index  of  the  skulls  from  each  barrow.  Some  are  orthocepha- 
lous  and  others  sub-dolichocephalous,  but  the  range  is  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  the  dolichocephaly  of  the  skulls 
from  each  grave  mound  is  marked  and  decisive.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  this  : — 


CHAMBERED  LONG  BARROWS  OF  GLOU- 
CESTER & NORTH  WILTSHIRE. 

Breadth-Index. 

No.  of  . ■ . 

Skulls.  Range.  Mean. 

TJley,  Gloucester.  2 •71-‘74  *72® 
Littleton-Drew, 

N.  Wilts.  7 -68--74  -71 


West  Kennet,  „ 4 •67-‘73  *70 

Nympsfield,  Glouces- 


tershire  2 

•74--7S 

•74 

Eodmarton  ,, 

5 

•71--74 

•73 

Chaidton  Abbots  ,, 

17 

•68--77 

•71 

Oldbury,  N.  WHts. 

3 

•68--74 

•71 

40 

•67--77 

•71® 

UNCHAMBERED  LONG  BARROWS  OP 

SOUTH  WILTSHIRE. 

Breadth-Index. 

No.  of  ■ . 

Skulls.  Range.  Mean. 


Winterbourne  Stoke 

1 

•75 

•75 

Tilshead  (East) 

5 

•68--74 

•71® 

Bowls  Barrow 

4 

•65--70 

•67 

Pyfield 

1 

•69 

•69 

Tilshead  (Lodge)  ... 

2 

•66--68 

•67 

Pigheldean 

1 

•67 

•67 

Tilshead  (Old  Ditch) 

1 

•68 

•68 

Netheravon 

1 

•69 

•69 

Stonehenge  (165)  ... 

2 

70®--7l 

•71 

Norton  Bavant 

9 

•63--73 

•68® 

< 

27 

•63-75 

•69 

* All  these  barrows  are  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  from  an  area  extending 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  north 
to  south.  Several  of  the  number  are  within  sight  of  Stonehenge.  In  Table  I, 
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If  we  combine  tlie  skulls  from  tlie  two  classes  of  long  barrows 
into  one  series,  we  have  altogether  sixty-seven  skulls,  to  com- 
pare with  the  seventy  skulls  from  the  round  barrows ; and  the 
whole,  when  arranged  according’  to  the  same  principle  as  that 
adopted  for  that  class  of  skulls  (see  p.  10),  will  stand  as  follows:  — 


Ancieut  British  Lone- Barrow 

Male. 

Female 

Both  Sexes. 

I. 

Skulls. 

Nos. 

Propoilions.  Nos. 

Propor. 

Nos.  Proportions. 

Dolichocephali. 

^ (’63--70)  23 
) (’71--73)  18 

...  •49 

9 

. . . ’45 

32  . 

..  -48 

Sub-dolichocephaJi. 

...  -38 

5 

...  -25 

23  . 

..  -34 

II. 

Orthocephali. 

(•74^-76)  6 

...  13 

5 

...  -25 

11  . 

..  ’165 

S u b -br  achy  cephali . 

( (•77--79)  . 

... 

1 

... *  *05 

1 . 

..  015 

III. 

Brachycephali. 

3 (-80-  ) . 

• 

... 

. 

.. 

47 

1-00 

20 

1-00 

67 

1-00 

A comparison  of  the  two  tables  shows  how  greatly  these 
long-barrow  skulls  differ  from  those  from  the  round  barrows. 
Among  the  latter  is  not  a single  dolichocephalous  skull;  among 
these  not  a single  brachycephalous  one.  Upwards  of  four- 
fifths  (82  per  cent.)  are,  more  or  less,  dolichocephalous  ('67- 
•73)  ; and  nearly  one-half  (48  percent.),  typically,  or  absolutely 
so  (•63-’70).  A small  proportion  only  (16’5  per  cent.),  are 
ovoid  or  orthocephalic  ; and  only  1'5  per  cent.,  represented 
by  a single  exceptional  skull,  is  sub-brachycephalous,  with  a 
breadth-index  of '77.*  The  average  breadth-index  for  the 
entire  series  is  '71. 


SECONDARY  INTERMENTS. 

That  the  long  barrows,  yielding  dolichocephalic  skulls  in 
their  primary  interments,  are  earlier  in  time  than  the  round 

the  skulls  from  these  nnchambered  mounds  are  distinguished  from  those 
from  the  chambered  long  barrows,  by  being  marked  as  derived  fi’om  South 
Wilts.  There  are  some  barrows  of  this  class  in  North  Wilts,  but  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  have  not  afforded  any  crania. 

* Professor  Vogt,  whilst  appearing  to  accept  the  main  conclusions  of  my 
former  paper,  observes,  as  to  Table  II,  that  “ among  the  long-heads,  Thur- 
nam  himself  registers  very  decided  short-heads  as  coming  from  long-barrows.” 
(Archivfiir  Anthropol.,  i,  38,  Anthrop.  Rev.,  v,  347.)  Vogt  here  overlooks  my 
note  at  p.  475  (p.  65,  separate  copy),  which  shows  that  all  the  short-heads  in 
this  table  are  from  secondary  interments,  that  they  are  marked  by  letters 
and  not  figures,  and  are  not  included  in  the  averages.  I ought  to  have  kept 
the  secondary  and  primary  skulls  entirely  apart,  as  in  the  present  memoir. 
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liaiTOws,  yicldmg  for  tliG  most  part  IjracliycGplialic  slculls,  is,  I 
think,  proved  by  the  observations  made  during  the  two  past 
seasons  on  the  secondanj  interments  in  the  upper  strata  of 
several  of  them.  In  two  or  three  instances,  Mr.  Cunnington 
and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  met  with  skeletons  within  a foot  or  two 
of  the  summits  of  long  barrows,  which,  from  their  extended 
position  and  the  nature  of  the  iron  weapons  found  with 
them,  were  evidently  Anglo-Saxon.* * * §  Some  of  the  secondary 
interments  are,  however,  clearly  ancient  British,  of  the  bronze 
age ; and  in  two  instances  at  least,  deposits  of  burnt  bones, 
in  one  case  enclosed  in  a British  cinerary  urn,  were  found 
by  Mr.  Cunnington  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  near  the  tops  of 
long-  barrows. t In  no  case  whatever  has  urn-lmrial  been 
met  with  at  the  base  of  a long  barrow.  J More  important  for 
our  present  purpose  has  been  my  discovery  in  five  instances 
near  the  summits  of  long  barrows  of  skeletons  which  were  un- 
mistakeably  of  the  ancient  British  period.  These  skeletons 
were  shown  to  be  British,  and  not  Anglo-Saxon,  by  their 
crouched  or  contracted  posture,  and  in  three  instances  by  being 
associated  with  pottery  of  the  character  and  period  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  case  is  that  of  a food-vase  accom- 
panying skeletons,  the  skulls  from  which  have  a breadth-index 
varying  from  ’81  to  ’87. § In  two  other  instances,  viz.,  in  the 

* Ancient  Wilts,  i,  100  (Sherrington,  Comp.  Arch.,  xv,  344,  pi.  xviii,  xix) ; 
i,  87  (Bowls  Barrow) ; i,  72  (Boi'eham).  In  the  long  barrow  at  Tilshead 
Lodge,  reopened  by  me,  I found,  within  a foot  of  the  summit,  a skeleton 
stretched  at  length,  with  the  ii’on  umbo  and  other  mountings  of  a shield, 
on  the  breast,  and  the  remains  of  a small  brass-bound  bucket  of  wood  at 
the  head, — all  objects  clearly  Anglo-Saxon.  The  breadth-index  of  the  skull 
(No.  232)  is  -76. 

t Ancient  Wilts,  i,  90  (Tilshead,  Old  Ditch)  j i,  102  (Gorton)  •,  comp,  i,  66 
(near  Battlesbury). 

X Imperfectly  burnt  bones  have,  in  two  or  three  instances,  been  found  at 
the  base  of  long  barrows  ; though  in  one  instance  (Tilshead,  Old  Ditch,  re- 
opened by  me),  they  accompanied,  and  did  not  merely  replace,  the  interment 
of  the  entire  skeleton.  They  were,  perhaps,  sacrificial,  and  the  accompany- 
ing skeletons,  in  the  other  instance  (Bratton  Camp  long  barrow),  may  have 
been  missed.  See,  also,  Hoare,  i,  83  (Knook). 

§ See  a woodcut  of  the  vase,  and  lithographic  plate  of  the  very  brachy- 
cephalic  adult  skull  from  the  secondary  interment  in  the  long  barrow  of 
Winterbourne  Stoke.— ilfem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  141,  pi.  ii. 
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Wilsford  (“170”)  and  Figlieldean  long  barrows,  the  pottery 
consisted  of  beautiful  “drinking  cups”  of  the  latest  highly- 
decorated  type,  such  as  are  found  in  the  most  modern  circular 
tumuli.  The  skulls  of  the  associated  skeletons  have  a breadth- 
index  of  ‘84  in  the  former,  and  '78  in  the  latter  instance. 
Altogether,  there  are  in  my  collection  eleven  crania  from  the 
upper  level  of  long  barrows,  which  I attribute  to  the  later 
British  pei'iod,  and  which  are  certainly  secondary.  A majority 
of  these,  six  of  the  whole  number,  differ  wholly  in  their  type 
from  the  skulls  of  the  primary  interments  at  the  base  of  the 
long  barrows,  and  are  as  brachycephahc  as  any  of  the  skulls 
from  the  circular  barrows  (•80-'87);  one  is  sub-brachycephalic 
(•78),  two  are  orthocephalic  ('75-'76),  and  two  sub-dolicho- 
cephalic (•71-‘73).  Not  one  is  truly  dolichocephalic.  One 
of  these  skulls  (No.  257),  that  of  a girl,  from  the  Wils- 
ford long  barrow,  having  a breadth-index  of  '71,  belongs 
rather  to  the  long,  than  to  the  round  barrow  type ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  more  of  this  elongate  type  were  found 
among  these  secondary  interments,  if,  as  we  may  beheve  was 
the  case,  the  long-headed  people  continued  to  survive  among 
the  round-heads,* 

The  evidence  derived  from  these  secondary  interments  ap- 
pears to  me  very  important,  if  not  altogether  conclusive ; and 
I,  therefore,  arrange  the  skulls,  according  to  their  breadth- 
index,  as  follows  : — 

SKULLS  FROM  SECONDAET  INTERMENTS  IN  THE  SIMPLE  LONG  BARROWS  OP 

SOUTH  WILTS, 


Dolichocephali.  1 

1 

o 

Nos. 

Proportions. 

Sub-dolichocephali.  | 

(•71--73) 

I 

•09 

Orthocephali. 

(•74--76) 

2 

•18 

Sub-brachycephali.  ) 

(•77--79) 

2 

•18 

Brachycephali.  I 

(•80--87) 

6 

•55 

11 

1-00 

* Signor  de  Eossi  has  lately  described  an  ancient  tomb  near  Eome,  in 
which  were  skeletons  with  skulls  of  the  long  type  in  the  lower,  and  of  the 
round  type  in  the  upper,  stratum. — “ Dccouvertes  d’Antiquit^s  Prehisto- 
riques  dans  la  Campagne  Eomaine.”  Eevue  Archeologigue,  Juillet  1867, 

p.  52. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ANCIENT  BRITISH  DOLICHOCEPHALOUS  AND  BRACHY- 
CEPHALOUS  SKULLS  WITH  THOSE  OF  OTHER  PEOPLES. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  to  the  long-barrow  skulls  of 
the  primary  interments,  the  measurements  of  all  of  which  are 
given,  in  the  order  of  their  breadth-index,  in  Table  I. 

The  most  important  observation  in  regard  to  these  skulls 
seems  to  be  that,  when  compared  with  those  of  all  peoples,  they 
occupy  a remarkable  situation  in  respect  of  their  low  breadth- 
index.  There  is  no  people  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  with 
skulls  so  dolichocephalous.*  Their  place  is,  indeed,  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  scale  of  dolichocephaly  and  brachycephaly,  and 
alongside  that  of  the  skulls  of  Negroes,  Hindoos,  and  New 
Caledonians.t  Our  67  long  barrow  skulls  have,  indeed,  about 
the  same  average  breadth-index  as  is  found  in  66  African 
Negroes  and  15  Australians,  measured  by  Welcker;  and,  if 
arranged  according  to  the  German  professors  method  (Taf.  II, 
fig.  6),  the  resulting  figure  would  be  almost  identical  with  that 
shown  by  him  for  the  Negroes.  The  27  more  elongate  and 
narrower  skulls  from  the  simple  long  baiTOWs  of  South  Wilts, 
if  separated  from  their  congeners  of  the  chambered  long  bar- 
rows,  occupy  even  a higher  place  on  the  scale,  near  the  Hot- 
tentots and  Caroline  islanders  or  ‘^Olias.-’^  These  crania  of 
primeval  Britons  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  dohchocephalous 
known.  They  are  remarkable,  not  merely  for  length  but  for 
narrowness,  and  come  strictly  within  the  definition  of  steno- 
cephali,  to  adopt  the  term  introduced  by  Professor  Lucae,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  use  of  Barnard  Davis  and  Professor  Welcker.  J 
Dr.  Davis  has  shown  that  the  skulls  of  many  Polynesians, 


* Pour  of  the  more  recently  discovered  long  barrow  skulls  (Nos.  224,  233, 
235,  and  251)  were  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Paris,  June  6,  1867.  MM.  Broca  and  Bertillon  reported  their  measurements 
as  yielding  a mean  breadth  index  of  '664,  and  observe,  " II  r^sulte  que 
I’indice  cephalique  de  ces  cranes  indique  un  degre  de  dolichocephalic  extra- 
ordinaire qui  ne  se  trouve  jamais  chez  les  Europeens.” — Bull,  de  la  Soc. 
d’ Anthrop.,  s.  s.  t.  ii,  p.  357 ; comp.  p.  676. — Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Paris  Society,  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce,  from  the  Bulle- 
tins, woodcuts  of  three  of  these  skulls. 

t See  Professor  Welcker’s  very  valuable  tables,  Archiv  fur  Anthrop.,  i, 
135,  138,  154,  157,  Tab.  i,  ii,  vi,  vii. 

J Anthrop.  Review,  1866,  iv,  54;  Archiv  fur  Anthrop.,  1866,  i,  152. 
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viz.,  the  Meliinesituis  of* * * §  New  Caledonia  and  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  also  Caroline  Islanders,  are  distinguished  not  only  by  great 
length  and  narrowness,  but  also  by  great  proportionate  height 
and  by  a ridge-like  elevation  of  the  vertex,  in  the  line  of  the 
great  longitudinal  sutures.  These  characters,  as  Dr.  Davis 
points  out,  are  so  marked  as  to  justify  our  regarding  these 
peoples  as  approximating  in  their  skull-form  to  that  of  the 
synostotic  scaphocephali  j and,  as  he  says,  “ they  may  with 
propriety  be  designated  ^ natural  scaphocephali.’  This  term, 
natural  sco.jjJiocephali,  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  equally  appli- 
cable to  a large  proportion  of  our  long-barrow  skulls,  f in  which 
these  gharacters,  of  length,  narrowness  and  carinated  vertex,  are 
present  in  a remarkable  degree.  As  regards  elevation,  though 
a great  majority  of  the  skulls  of  men  are  high  skulls,  they  are 
not,  as  a rule,  by  any  means  so  high  as  the  Polynesian  skulls 
here  referred  to.  As  Table  I shows,  their  height-index  ex- 
ceeds their  breadth-index  by  the  figure  2 (A  ‘70  to  B '72) 
whereas  in  the  7 Caroline  Islander  skulls,  measured  by  Pro- 
fessor Welcker,  the  excess  is  represented  by  the  figure  6 
(A  ‘68  to  B ‘74).§  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  Professor 
Van  der  Hoeven,  that  one  of  these  Caroline  Islanders’  crania  (No. 


* Barnard  Davis,  M.D.,  On  Synostotic  Crania  among  Aboriginal  Eaces,  1865, 
p.  31;  Deformations  of  the  Skull;  Proceedings  of  Scandinavian  Naturalists, 
1865,  p.  5;  Anthrop.  Review,  1866,  iv,  54;  Thesaurus  Craniorum,  No.  817, 
p.  311. 

f Already  designated  Kumbecephali  by  Prof.  Dr.  D.  Wilson.  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  166,  169,  180.  Blumenbacb  had  long  ago  written  of 
“ the  narrow,  and  as  it  were,  keeled  head  of  the  Ethiopian.” 

J In  iny  former  tables,  I and  II  (Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i),  the  height-index 
of  the  long-barrow  skulls  was  shown  to  exceed  this  breadth-index  by  the 
figure  3 (A  -70  and  -71  to  B -73  and  -74).  This  is  caused  by  the  Yorkshire 
long-barrow  skulls  from  Dinnington  being  included  in  those  tables.  The 
difference,  on  the  large  scale,  is  possibly  more  truly  represented  by  3,  than 
by  2. 

§ The  six  Isle  of  Pines  (New  Caledonian)  skulls  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  (5402  A.-P.),  presented  by  Capt.  Sir  Everard  Home,  at- 
tracted my  attention,  several  years  since,  by  their  long  and  narrow  form; 
and  I measured  and  took  notes  of  them,  at  that  time,  for  comparison  with 
those  from  the  long  barrows.  They  have  a mean  breadth-index  of  -70“,  and 
a height-index  of  -78.  They  ai-e  consequently  much  higher  than  our  British 
hypsistenocephali,  which,  as  a rule,  are  not  typically  such. 
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YII),  has  a height-index  which  only  exceeds  the  bi’eadth-index 
by  2 (A  -72  to  B -74).  Again,  in  a few  instances,  the  long 
barrow  British  skulls  have  a preponderance  of  the  height-index 
which  more  than  exceeds  the  average  of  the  difference  in  the 
Caroline  Islanders,  and  is  represented  by  figures  as  higli  as  6, 
7,  8,  and  10.  Altogether,  notwithstanding  the  varieties  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  indices  revealed  by  Table  I,  many  of  them 
seem  to  fall  into  the  class  of  hypsi-stenocephali,  the  designation 
introduced  by  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  for  high  narrow  skulls,  and 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  Professor  Welcker.* 

Professor  Welcker,  from  an  immense  number  of  measure- 
ments, has  ascertained  that  the  average  height-index  of  dolicho- 
cephalous  skulls  of  all  peoples  is  ‘74,  and  that  of  brachycephal- 
ous  skulls  ‘76.4  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  figures 
nearly  correspond  with  those  which  I obtain  for  our  ancient 
British  dolichocephali  and  brachycephali,  and  which  arc  *73  and 
*77  respectively.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  though  the 
dolichocephali  are  absolutely  lower,  they  are  therefore  truly 
low,  and  the  brachycephali  truly  high  skulls.  On  the  contrary, 
Welcker  shows  very  clearly  that  a skull  is  to  be  regarded 
as  “ liicjli  when  the  height-diameter,  flat  when  the  breadth- 
diameter,  is  next  to  the  longitudinal  diameter,  the  chief  measure 
of  the  skull. According  to  this  view,  it  is  height  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  breadth,  not  absolute  height,  which  determines  Die 
claim  of  any  series  of  skulls  to  be  regarded  as  high  or  as  fiat.J 


* See  “ Skull-lieights  in  their  relation  to  the  breadth  of  skulls’’,  being 
section  vi  of  Professor  Welcker’s  recent  memoii*,  “ Kraniologische  Mittheil- 
ungen,”  in  the  Archiv  fur  Anthropol.,  i,  152.  Welcker  considers  that  all 
skulls  may  be  classed  according  to  a quinary  system,  either  as — I.  high  and 
naiTOw,  Hypsistenocephali ; 2.  high  and  broad,  Hypsibrachycephali ; 3.  middle 
high  and  middle  broad,  Orthocephali;  4.  flat  and  narrow,  Platystenocephali ; and 
5.  flat  and  broad,  Platybrachycephali  ; of  these,  he  regards  the  flrst,  middle, 
and  last  as  typical ; the  two  others  as  exceptional  forms, 
t Welcker,  loc.  cit.,  p.  153. 

J Hitherto,  with  Eetzius,  it  has  been  customary  to  judge  of  the  height 
of  skulls  according  to  the  length-height  index,  and  not  according  to  the 
breadth-height  index,  as  Welcker  now  suggests : “ Chez  les  dolichocephales 
la  hauteur  du  crane  ordinairement  base  j . . . chez  les  brachycephales  la 
hauteur  du  crane,  comparee  avec  la  longeur,  considerable”  (Schrifien,  118, 
121).  I was  mysell'  in  the  habit  of  regarding  platyccphaly  as  complementary 
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To  judge  of  this  by  the  eye,  skulls  are  to  be  viewed  not  so 
much  in  profile,  as  in  the  frontal  and  occipital  aspects ; and  thus 
viewed,  it  is  seen  that  typical  dolichocephali  are  generally  high 
skulls  hypsicejphali ; and  typical  brachycephali  flat  skulls — 
platycephali. 

Our  ancient  British  brachycephali  of  the  round  barrows 
clearly  belong  to  this  last-named  category  • and,  according  to 
the  quinary  scheme  of  anatomical  classification  propounded  by 
Welcker,  they  must  be  classed  as  platyhrachycephali.  In 
them,  the  height-index  falls  short  of  the  breadth-index  in  the 
proportion  of  '77  for  the  former,  and  '81  for  the  latter,  (See 
Table  II,  Columns  A and  B.)  These  ancient  British  brachy-' 
cephalous  skulls  are  those  of  a people  who  have  numerous  con- 
geners in  modern  Europe ; among  whom  the  South  Germans, 
Slaves,  Finns,  and  Swiss,  especially  the  people  of  the  Grisons, 
may  be  named.  Not  only  is  this  relationship  seen  in  their 
high  breadth-index,  but  in  the  considerable  preponderance  of 
this  over  their  height-index. 

As  regards  the  ancient  British  dolichocephali  of  the  long 
barrows,  the  case  is  very  different.  It  is  not  merely  that  we 
must  note  the  absence  of  any  modern  European  people  whose 
skulls  are  on  the  average  as  long  and  as  narrow,  but  that 
those  peoples  whose  skulls  are  the  longest  and  the  narrowest, 
have  not  high  but  somewhat  flat  skulls,  Welcker  would, 
no  doubt,  class  them  among  his  “ middle  high  and  middle 
broad  skulls,  Orthocephali  (often  with  a moderate  minus  of 
height)  and,  no  doubt,  they  differ  generally  in  an  important 
particular  from  skulls  which,  on  the  average,  are  higher  than 
they  are  broad.  According  to  Welcker’s  measurements,  the 
skulls  of  the  Irish,  the  most  dolichocephalous  of  Europeans, 

of  the  dolichocephalic,  and  hypsi-  or  acrocephaly,  as  complementary  of  the 
brachycephalic  forms  (Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  154).  Welcker  himself  formerly 
said,  “ If  we  arrange  skulls  accoi’ding  to  the  increasing  figure  of  the  per- 
centage of  skull-breadth,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  arranged  according  to 
the  increase  of  the  figure  of  the  percentage  of  skull-height”  (Wachsthum 
und  Bau,  1862,  p.  63).  But  though  this  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  he  now  shows 
clearly,  when  the  relation  between  the  two  are  considered,  “ that  generally 
for  dolichocephaly  greater  height,  and  for  brachycephaly  greater  flatness  of  the 
skuU  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical  relation”  (Archiv/iir  Anthrop.,  i,  p.  160. 
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have  a breadth-index  of  *73  and  a height-index  of  only  *70. 
The  Swedes,  Dutch,  Scotch,  English  and  Danes  are  less  doli- 
chocephalous  than  the  Irish,  with  the  breadth-index  of  their 
skulls  varying  from  ’75  to  ’76;  whilst  the  height-index  does 
not  rise  higher  than  from  *70  to  ‘73,  in  all  showing  a decided, 
though  not  considerable,  minus.*  The  79  Spanish  Basque 
skulls,  at  Paris,  present  very  similar  relations;  having,  according 
to  my  measurements,  a mean  breadth-index  of ‘76,  and  a height- 
index  of  ‘74  for  those  of  men;  and  ‘76  and  ‘73  for  women. f 

There  are  certain  skulls  of  perhaps  varying  antiquity,  which 
have  been  exhumed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  with  which  the 
long-barrow  skulls  seem  to  have  more  in  common  than  with  the 
skulls  of  any  modern  European  people.  Such  are  the  grave-row 
{cemetery)  skulls  of  Professor  Ecker  (breadth-index  of  18,  ‘7P) ; 
the  Hohherg  skulls  of  His  and  Rutimeyer  (breadth-index  of  13, 
*70'^),  the  so-called  Apostle  skulls  of  C.  Vogt;  and  some  of  the 
river-hed  skulls  of  our  own  Huxley.  As  regards  these  last,  some 
are  likely  enough  to  be  skulls  of  the  same  people  as  those  from  the 
long  barrows ; but  we  can  scarcely  generalise  from  instances  so 
open  to  fallacy,  as  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  p>rovenance  of  skulls 
from  the  beds  of  rivers.  The  Swiss  and  German  ancient  dolicho- 
cephali  above  referred  to  seem  to  belong  to  a post-Roman  period 
and  to  the  iron  age,  and  are,  as  may  be  thought.  Northern  Teu- 
tonic. Professor  Ecker’s  grave-mound  (‘^^Hiigel-graber^^)  skulls, 
as  well  as  his  grave-roxu  {“  Reihen-grilber^^)  skulls,  belong,  I be- 
lieve, to  the  ix'on  age.  They  are  sub-brachycephalic,  with  a 
breadth-index  of  ‘78-‘87  {Crania  Germauice,  p.  79).  Having 
seen  many  of  the  collections  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I can 
state  that  we  have,  as  yet,  few  or  no  authentic  skulls  from  the 
oldest  tombs  of  those  countries  (“Hunnen-griiber,^^  etc.),  which 
have  any  claim  to  be  attributed  to  the  stone  age,  and  which  are 
so  much  to  be  desired  on  many  grounds,  as  well  as  for  com- 
parison with  the  English  long-barrow  skulls. 

As  we  have  no  typical  dolichocephali  in  Europe  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  must  search  for  cranial  proportions  similar  to  those 

* Welcker,  loc.  dt.,  p.  154,  Tab.  VI. 

t See  Table  III.  The  Basque  skulls  are  considered  more  fully  in  the  next 
section. 
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of  our  loug-l)arvow  folk  far  away  in  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
the  Melanesian  Islands,  and  among  the  Esquimaux.  In  the 
following  comparison,  most  of  the  measurements  are  taken 
from  the  tables  in  Professor  Welcker’s  late  memoir;  they  are 
all  in  millimetres  : — 


No.  of 
Skulls. 

Mensuremonts. 

Index. 

L. 

B. 

H. 

n. 

11. 

Ancient  British  Long 

Barrow  Skulls  of  Males 

48 

195 

...  139  ... 

143 

•71  ... 

•73 

Caroline  Islanders  (Olias) 

7 

187 

...  128  ... 

139 

•68  ... 

•74 

New  Caledonians  1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

•69  ... 

•76 

„ (Isle  of  Pines*)  f 

6 

182 

...  128  ... 

142 

•70  ... 

*78 

Australians 

15 

180 

...  126  ... 

135 

•70  ... 

•75 

Kaffirs  . - - - 

20 

— 

— 

— 

•69  ... 

•74 

Negroes  - - - - 

66 

181 

...  126  ... 

132 

•70  ... 

•73 

Hindoos  - - - - 

18 

— 

...  

— 

•70  ... 

*75 

Esquimaux 

18 

186 

...  131  ... 

138 

•70  ... 

•74 

The  following  is  a similar  compai’ison  for  the  round-barrow 
skulls  : — 


No.  of 
Skulls 

Neasuremeuts. 

Index. 

L. 

B 

H. 

B. 

II. 

Ancient  British  Round 

Barrow  Skulls  of  Males 

56 

185 

...  149  ... 

142 

•81  ... 

•77 

Czechs  . . - - 

27 

177 

...  145  ... 

134 

•82  ... 

•76 

Slovaks  - - - • 

6 

176 

...  143  ... 

134 

•81  ... 

•76 

South  Germans 

80 

182 

...  146  ... 

134 

•80  ... 

‘74 

Finns 

11 

179 

...  141  ... 

134 

•79  ... 

'75 

It  is  remarkable,  as  regards  these  ancient  British  skulls,  both 
dolichocephali  and  brachycephali,  that  though  the  relation  of 
the  breadth-index  and  the  height-index  corresponds  very  much 
with  that  in  certain  modern  peoples  (the  former  with  uncivi- 
lised and  the  latter  with  civilised),  yet  the  actual  measurements 
are  so  much  in  favour  of  these  early  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
The  cranial  capacity,  and  consequently  the  bram-weight,  of  both 
peoples  has  been  very  decidedly  high. 

Although  the  long-barrow  skulls  are  for  the  most  part  high 
(hypsicephalous),  yet  in  a certain  proportion,  or  one-sLxth  of 

* The  six  New  Caledonian  skulls  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  arc  those  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons’  Museum,  referred  to  in  a former  note ; the  measure- 
ments of  which  arc  my  own. 
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those  of  men  (8  out  of  48),  the  height-index  falls  short  of  the 
breadth-index.  The  tendency  to  platycephaly  is  both  much 
more  frequent  and  much  more  marked  in  the  skulls  regarded 
as  female;  and  in  more  than  one-third  (7  out  of  the  19),  this 
relation  is  observed.  Indeed,  the  average  breadth-index  and 
height-index  is  represented  by  the  same  figure,  ‘71 ; so  that 
the  female  skulls  cannot  be  called  hypsicephalic  at  all,  but  are 
orthocephalic.  Such  exceptions  to  general  rules,  as  regards 
the  relative  proportions  of  breadth  and  height-index,  probably 
occur  among  the  skulls  of  all  peoples.  If  we  may  trust  the 
late  Professor  Vrolik’s  measurements,  opposed  as  they  are  in 
this  instance  to  those  of  Professor  V.  der  Hoeven,  one  of  the 
female  Oliaor  Caroline  Islander  skulls  (that  of  NatioU)  differs 
from  all  the  rest  in  being  platycephalic,  and  has  a height-index 
of  only  ‘72, as  opposed  to  a breadth-index  of ’73.  One  skull  (No. 
15?,  Table  I)  from  Tilshead  East,  engraved  and  fully  described 
in  my  former  paper,*  has  the  height- index  as  low  as  ’65  ; and 
has  been  adduced  by  Professor  Ecker  as  particularly  illustra- 
tive of  the  flattening  of  the  vertex  shown  by  him  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  many  female  skulls. f Another  female  skull,  also 
very  remarkable  for  its  flat  vertex  (H-I.  *68,  No.  3?,  Table  I.), 
from  Tilshead,  Old  Ditch,  has  since  been  added  to  the  series  in 
my  collection.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  I.  of  the  woodcuts. 
Such  skulls  range  themselves  as  to  their  form,  with  those  of 
Hottentots  and  Bosjesmen,f  and  are  Platystenocej)hali. 

Among  the  brachycephalous  skulls  from  the  round  barrows, 
the  general  rule  of  the  height-index  being  represented  by  a 
minus  figure  as  compared  with  the  breadth-index,  meets  with 
very  few  exceptions.  No  more  than  7 of  the  56  male  skulls, 
and  not  one  of  the  14  female  skulls  deviate  from  this  rule ; 
though  the  two  most  dolichocephalous  of  the  male  series  have  the 
height-index  so  high  (B-I.  ’74,  H-I.  -80),  as  to  be  hypsicephalic. 
The  observation  as  to  the  exceptional  forms  of  individual  ex- 
amples in  these  two  classes  of  ancient  British  skulls,  is  seen  to 

* Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  148,  PI.  iii. 

t Archiv  fiir  Anthrop.,  i,  8G.  • 

I The  Bosjesman  skull,  No  5.357,  ?,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons’  Mu- 
seum, has,  I find,  a hroadth-index  of  '70,  and  a height-index  of  '72. 
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accord  with  Welcker^s  remark  on  tlie  skull-forms  of  different 
peoples,  that  “there  are,  although  isolated,  even  flat  dolicho- 
cephali  and  high  brachycephali  and  likewise  that  “ the 
greatest  deviations  of  the  height-index  are  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  scale,  in  the  orthocephali”  (B  •73-'77).* 

COMPARISON  OF  ANCIENT  BRITISH  DOLICHOCEPHALOUS  SKULLS  WITH 
THOSE  OP  MODERN  BASQUES. 

The  sixty  Spanish  Basque  skulls,  from  the  province  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Paris,  were,  in  my  former  paper,  compared  with  the  long-bar- 
row skulls. t After  that  memoir  was  written,  viz.  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  I had  the  opportunity  of  again  examining  them, 
and  on  that  occasion  took  the  principal  measurements  of  all  of 
them.  As  M.  Broca  has  only  given  us  a summary,  though  a 
most  valuable  one,  of  the  results  obtained  by  him,  it  appears 
desirable  to  print  my  detailed  measurements  of  these  Basque 
skulls,  which  I have  therefore  arranged,  according  to  their 
probable  sex,  and  in  the  ascending  order  of  their  breadth- 
index,  in  Table  III.  I have  not  excluded  the  three  skulls  of 
children,  that  not  having  been  done  by  M.  Broca,  and  as  it  is 
obvious  that  their  retention  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  aver- 
ages. The  internal  capacity  given  for  each  skull,  is  that 
obtained  by  M.  Broca,  and  inscribed  by  him  in  cubic  centi- 
metres, on  each  cranium.  M.  Broca  gives  '77®  as  the  average 
breadth-index  of  the  entire  series,  whilst  I make  it  no  more 
than  '76.  I was  informed,  when  in  Paris,  that  these  skulls 
w'hen  exhumed,  were  for  security  deposited,  for  several  hours, 
in  a tank  of  water.  It  is  hence  probable  that  they  were  still 
somewhat  damp,  when  measured  by  M.  Broca,  shortly  after 
their  arrival  in  Paris  ; and  that  they  were  thoroughly  dry  when 
submitted  to  my  callipers,  nearly  two  years  later.  When  skulls 

* Archiv  fiir  Anthrop.,  i,  155.  Prof.  Welcker  shows  the  reason  of  this  ap- 
parent irregularity,  when  he  observes  that  it  is  “ in  this  region  the  two  op- 
posite forms,  typical  dolichocephali,  with  their  broader  extreme  instances, 
consequently  hypsicephali  (in  our  Table  I),  and  typical  brachycephali,  with 
their  narrower  offshoots,  thus  platycephali  (in  our  Table  II),  radiate  and 

mix  with  each  other”  (as  to  form). 

f Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  vol.  i,  p.  130,  IfiO;  sepai'ate  copies,  p.  11,  ll. 
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are  wet^  they  have  a greater  breadth-index  than  when  dry;  for^ 
as  Professor  Welch er  has  shown,  “ The  recent  skull  in  drying, 
changes  its  form  a little  in  a dolichocephalic  direction.-’^* 

In  the  year  1866,  a second  series  of  Spanish  Basque  skulls, 
nineteen  in  number,  from  the  same  Guipuscoan  cemetery,  was 
added  to  the  collection  in  Paris;  of  which  skulls,  through  the 
kindness  of  M.  Broca,  I was  likewise  enabled,  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  to  take  the  chief  measurements.  I have  added  these 
measurements  to  the  Table;  but,  as  two  skulls  only  (Nos.  1 
and  7),  seem  to  be  those  of  women,  I have  not  separated  them 
according  to  the  sexes.  My  measurements  agree  as  closely 
with  the  average  results  of  M.  Broca,  as  those  by  two  manipu- 
lators can  be  expected  to  do.  The  breadth-index  for  this  series, 
according  to  both,  is  ’76.  This  conformity  gives  me  confidence, 
as  regards  the  other  series  of  sixty  skulls,  that  my  measure- 
ments are  likewise  correct,  and  that  the  discrepancy  which  has 
been  pointed  out  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  crania  at  the  time  of  the  two  sets  of 
measurements  being  taken. 

Taking  the  whole  of  these  Basque  crania,  their  mean  breadth- 
index  of  ’76  is  one  equally  removed  from  that  of  typical  doli- 
chocephalic and  brachycephalic  skull-forms  ; of  the  former  of 
which  our  long  barrow  skulls  are  an  excellent  instance,  as  the 
round  barrow  skulls  are  of  the  latter.  For  the  former,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  mean  breadth-index  is  '71  ; for  the  latter,  ‘81. 
The  preponderating  ovoid  or  orthocephalic  type  of  the  Basque 
skulls  is  perhaps  still  better  brought  out,  on  distributing  them, 
according  to  the  convenient  quinary  classification  previously 
adopted,  as  follows  : — 


I. 


Spanish  Basque  Skulls. 

Dolichocephali. 


Male. 


Female. 


Both  Sexes. 


•70) 


Nos.  Proportions.  Nos.  Proportions.  Nos.  Proportiras. 


Subdolichocephali. 

)(-71— -73)  6 .. 

. 10-5 

5 .. 

. 22-8 

11 

13-8 

II.  Orthocephali. 

(•74— -76)  24  . 

..  42-1 

9 .. 

..  40-9 

33 

41-8 

Subbrachycephali. 

l(-77— -79)  23  . 

..  40-4 

7 . 

..  31-8 

30 

38- 

III.  Brachycephali. 

)(-80--83)  4 . 

..  7- 

1 . 

..  4-5 

5 

6-4 

57 

100- 

22 

100- 

79 

100- 

* Wachsthum  vnd  Bau,  Ip,  1S9. 

+ Dull,  de  la  Soc.  d’Anthrop.,  second  series,  t.  i,  p.  470;  t.  ii,  p.  10-30. 
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'J'liis  table  should  bo  compared  with  that  at  page  10,  for  the 
round-barrow  skulls,  and  that  at  page  10,  for  the  long- barrow 
ones.  An  examination  of  the  three  shows  how  remarkaldy 
they  differ ; the  long  and  round-barrow  skulls  crowding  around 
the  high  and  the  low  figures  respectively,  while  the  Basques 
gravitate  almost  entirely  to  the  intermediate  and  central  figures. 
l)ut,  though  not  typically  dolichocephalic,  the  Basque  crania, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Europe  generally,  and  especially 
with  those  of  France,  are  relatively  dolichocephalic;  and  no- 
thing is  more  striking  than  the  very  small  proportion  of 
brachycephalous  skulls  which  are  found  in  the  series.  Accord- 
ing to  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Virchow,  two  at  least  of 
the  brachycephalous  skulls  of  the  series  owe  their  brachy- 
cephaly  to  synostosis  of  the  transverse  sutures.*  They  are 
probably  the  skulls  of  a decidedly  mixed,  thoug’h  originally 
dolichocephalic,  people  ; the  original  type  having  been  modified 
by  a moderate  brachycephalous  infusion,  continued  through 
many  generations. 

It  has  already  been  shown  from  my  measurements,  {(inte 
p.  23),  that,  as  in  other  modern  Europeans,  the  mean  vertical 
diameter  of  these  Basque  skulls  falls  decidedly  below  the  trans- 
verse. The  reverse,  as  I have  shown,  is  the  case  in  the  long- 
barrow  dolichocephali.* 

I still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  tendency  to  a dolicepha- 
lous  type  in  the  Basques  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Iberians ; 
and  that  the  brachycephalous  admixture  is  Gaulish.  More 
evidence  as  to  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  derived  from 


* “ Two  of  the  Basque  skulls  belonging  to  the  Anthi’opologieal  Societj'  of 
Paris,  have  been  described  as  unusually  brachycephalic ; but  it  will  be  found 
that  they  both  exhibit  a premature  ossification  of  the  transverse  sutures. 
The  Basque  skuU  is  eminently  dolichocephalic,  and  in  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  ancient  crania  which  are  found  in  the  oldest  tumuli  of  North- 
eastern Germany.” — Prof.  Virchow,  at  “ The  Anthropological  Congress  of 
Paris  of  1867,”  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  7th  March,  1868. 

f M.  Broca’s  vertical  diameter  is  a basilo -bregmatic  one,  and  differs  entirely 
from  that  generally  employed  by  cranioscopists.  My  “ greatest-height”  is 
taken,  as  usual,  between  the  plain  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  bregma, 
or  vertex,  of  the  skull,  a little  behind  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
sagittal  and  coronal  sutures. 
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researches  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Madrid  ; from  whom  no  contributions  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  such  as  might  clearly  reveal  to  us  the 
ancient  and  modern  cranial  types,  for  different  parts  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula. 

Our  views  as  to  the  Spanish  Basque  skulls,  derive  much  sup- 
port from  all  I have  yet  been  able  to  learn,  respecting  the 
scries  of  57  French  Basque  skulls,  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  added 
during  the  past  autumn,  1867,  to  the  collection  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Paris,  through  the  enterprise  of  M.  Broca. 
'J’hese  crania,  it  is  stated,  show  a very  much  greater  tendency 
to  the  brachycephalous  type,  than  do  those  of  the  Spanish 
Basques.  This,  if  the  views  here  advocated  be  correct,  was  to. 
have  been  expected  in  the  descendants  of  an  Iberian  people, 
settled  in  a Transpyreunean  country,  in  the  midst  of,  and  sur- 
rounded by,  Gaulish  tribes. t 

Different  Characters  op  the  Face  in  the  Ancient 
British  Dolichocephali  and  Brachycephali. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here,  what  I have  before  said  as 
to  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  face,  in  the  two  classes  of 
ancient  British  skulls.*  I must,  however,  point  out,  that 
though  in  our  dolichocephali  of  the  long  barrows  the  cranium 
projier  corresponds  so  much  in  form  with  that  of  the  Negroes, 
and  Melanesian  Islanders,  the  face-cranium  is  remarkably  and 
altogether  different,  and  so  proves  the  absence  of  any  genetic 
relationship.  There  is  in  particular  none  of  the  prognathism, 
exaggerated  malar  breadth,  or  great  width  of  the  nasal  open- 
ings, which  give  an  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity  to  the  skulls 
of  the  New  Caledonians  and  Caroline  Islanders ; but  the  very 
reverse  of  all  these.  They  are,  indeed,  more  orthognathic 
even  than  many  modern  Europeans,  and  the  facial  characters 
generally  are  mild,  and  without  exaggerated  development  in 
any  one  direction.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  brachy- 
cephalous skulls  from  the  round  barrows,  to  which  the  very 
large  and  prominent  facial  bones  give  a claim  to  be  regarded 

* Mevi.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  i,  150-154. 

t Since  the  above  was  written,  an  elaborate  description  of  these  French 
Basque  skulls  has  been  given  by  M.  Broca. — Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d’ Anthrop.,  s.  s. 
t.  hi,  p.  43-101. 
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as  more  or  less  prognathic,  and  preeminently  macrognathic. 
3- he  face  in  the  dolichocephalic  I’aces  of  Europe  is  defined,  by 
M.  Pruner  Bey,  as  oval,  and  in  the  brachycephalic,  as  angular 
or  lozenge-sliapod.  These  definitions  may  be  accepted  as 
also  applicable  to  our  ancient  British  long-heads  and  round- 
heads  ; though  they  scarcely  succeed  in  expressing  the  more 
striking  facial  characteristics  of  these  crania. 

Premature  Obliteration  op  the  Sutures  in  the  Ancient 
British  Dolichocephalic  Skulls. 

The  great  tendency  to  obliteration  of  the  sutures,  before 
observed  in  the  long  barrow  skulls,t  is  fully  confirmed  by  ob- 
servation on  the  additional  examples  obtained  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  two  past  years.  The  sutures  are  seen  to  be  oblite- 
rated disproportionately  to  the  apparent  age,  as  judged  of  by 
the  degree  of  dental  attrition  and  other  circumstances.  The 
sagittal  suture  especially  is  often  effaced,  sometimes,  as  would 
appear,  by  infantile,  at  others  by  premature  senile,  obliteration. 
At  times,  the  sagittal  suture  is  almost  entirely  obliterated,  whilst 
the  coronal  and  lambdoid  are  open  ; but,  in  an  equal  number  of 
instances,  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and  lambdoid  are  all  equally 
effaced.  The  dolichocephaly,  therefore,  of  these  skulls  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  efiect  of  synostosis ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  dolichocephaly  and  tendency  to  synostosis  of  the 
parietals  are  both  race-characters ; and  the  latter  is  more  pro- 
bably an  effect  of  dolichocephaly  than  its  cause.  As  I have 
previously  shown,  “ it  is  not  improbable  that  in  dolichocephal- 
ous  peoples  the  great  longitudinal  sagittal  suture  (in  the  same 
way,  though  in  a much  less  degree  than  the  frontal),  may  be 
more  prone  to  obliteration  than  the  transverse  sutures,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suture  margins  being  more  early  brought  into 
apposition,  from  the  growth  of  the  brain  being  more  active  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  than  in  the  transverse.”* 

Not  only  have  no  facts  adverse  to  this  view  been  brought  to 

* Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc , i,  154-155.  “ On  Synostosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones, 
especially  the  Parietals,  in  one  class  of  Ancient  British  and  African  Skulls.” 
— Natural  History  Review,  No.  18,  1865,  p.  242. 

t Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1.  c.,  p.  246  (separate  copies,  p.  5). 
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light,  but  one  recently  acquired  skull  is  particularly  valuable, 
as  affording  strong  additional  proof  of  its  accuracy.  It  is  that 
of  a young  woman,  of  perhaps  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
obtained  from  the  long  barrow  of  Norton  Bavant.  The  spheno- 
basilar  symphj’-sis  is  still  open.  The  skull  (No.  251  of  my  Col- 
lection), is  of  markedly  sub-scaphocephalic  form,  and  presents 
likewise  a slight  grade  of  Iclinoccp Italy.  The  breadth-index  is 
not  more  than  ’64,  and  it  is,  with  one  exception,  the  narrowest 
or  most  dolichocephalic  skull  I have  yet  obtained  from  the 
long  barrows.  It  is  not  possible,  in  this  instance,  for  any  one  to 
attribute  the  dolichocephaly  to  synostosis.  Every  suture,  lonyi- 
tvdinal  as  well  as  tranverse,  is  seen  to  he  open,  both  on  the  innei’ 
and  outer  surface  of  the  sicull.  In  regard  to  the  question  be- 
fore us,  this  cranium  constitutes  a crucial  instance,  entirely 
opposed  to  the  view  of  the  dolichocephaly  of  these  skulls  being 
caused  by  synostosis.  Had  the  individual  lived  to  the  period 
of  middle  age,  it  is  veiy  possible,  nay  probable,  that  premature 
senile  obliteration  of  the  sutures  might  have  taken  place  ; but 
if  so,  it  is  clear  that  this  would  have  been  an  effect  of  doli- 
chocephaly, and  in  no  degree  whatever  its  cause.  It  is  just 
such  immature  skulls  as  that  before  us,  and  as  that  previously 
referred  to  from  the  chambered  long  barrow  at  Uley,*  which 
are  so  extremely  valuable,  as  enabling  us  to  form  a just  estimate 
of  the  probable  influence  of  synostosis  in  modifying  the  form 
of  the  skull. 

Difference  of  Stature  in  the  Ancient  British  Dolicho- 

CEPHALI  AND  BrACHYCEPHALI. 

In  the  former  paper,!  I deduced  the  stature  of  the  two 
peoples  whose  crauial  remains  have  now  been  compared,  from 
ten  femora  of  men  from  long  barrows,  and  from  ten  others  from 
round  barrows ; and  I there  showed  that  the  probable  mean 


* Ibid.,  p.  263  (p.  24).  The  skull.  No.  251,  described  in  the  text,  and  a wood- 
cut  of  which  is  also  given  (see  fig.  3),  though  much  more  dolichocephalic,  is  very 
similar*,  in  form  and  proportions,  to  the  remarkable  cranium,  perhaps  of  a 
New  Caledonian,  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  in  which, 
with  a breadth-index  of  *73  (“  -729”),  the  sagittal  and  other  sutures  ai-e  dis- 
tinctly open.  See  Journal  of  Physiology,  vol.  i,  p.  60,  Nov.  1866. 
t Mem.  Anlhrop.  Hoc.,  i,  150. 
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lieig-lit,  as  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  thigh  bones,  was 
5 feet  o inches  for  the  dolichocephalous  Britons  of  the  stone 
agej  and  5 feet  9 inches  for  the  brachycephalous  Britons  of  the 
bronze  age ; being  a difference  of  no  less  than  4 inches,  or 
10  16  centimetres.  Since  that  time,  I have  collected  many 
additional  observations  of  the  length  of  the  thigh  bones  from 
primary  interments  in  long  barrows.  I have  now  altogether 
twenty-five  measurements,  all  taken  by  myself,  representing 
an  equal  number  of  separate  male  skeletons,  fourteen  being 
from  the  chambered,  and  eleven  from  the  simple  or  unchambered, 
barrows.*  In  Tables  I and  II  of  Crania  Britannica,'\  there  are 
twenty-seven  measurements  of  thigh  bones  from  the  round 
barrows,  twelve  being  of  skeletons,  the  skulls  of  which  are 
engraved  and  described  in  that  work.  Of  these  twelve,  five 
were  measured  by  myself,  and  seven  by  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis. 
The  other  fifteen  measurements  are  of  femora,  from  the  round 
barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  still  preserved  in  the 
Bateman  .Collection,  and  were  taken  either  by  Mr.  Bateman 
or  by  Dr.  Davis.  On  calculating  the  mean  length  of  the 
twenty-five  femora  from  the  long  barrows,  I find  this  to  be 
exactly  18  inches,  or  45‘7  centimetres,!  and  that  of  the  twenty- 
seven  femora  from  the  round  barrows  to  be  18‘8  inches,  or 
47' 75  centimetres.! 

If,  with  these  data,  we  accept  Professor  Humphry's  probable 
estimate,  that  the  average  length  of  the  thigh  bone  is  as  27‘5 
to  the  stature  represented  by  100,  we  shall  find  that  the  mean 
stature  of  the  dolichocephalic  men  of  the  long  barrows  was 

* The  fourteen  femora,  from  the  chambered  long  barrows  of  Gloucester- 
shii’e  and  North  Wilts,  average  17‘9,  the  eleven  from  the  simple  long 
barrows  of  South  Wilts,  18'2  inches  ; the  difl'erence  being  no  more  than  0’3 
inch,  or  7'4  millimetres.  Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  so  slight  a dis- 
crejjancy. 

f Crania  Britannica,  p.  240-245. 

J The  twelve  femora,  from  the  round  barrows  of  England,  measurements 
of  which  are  given,  Cran.  Brit.,  Table  f,  have  an  average  length  of  19T3  in. ; 
and  the  fifteen,  from  the  round  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Statfordshii'e,  in 
Cran.  Brit.,  Table  II,  an  average  of  18-56  inches,  or  more  than  half  an  inch 
(-57  in.)  less.  The  first  scries  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  picked  in- 
stances, and  may  have  included  the  remains  of  a greater  number  of  chieftains 
remarkable  for  their  stature. 
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5 feet  5-4  inches,  or  1.661  metre,  and  that  of  the  brachycephal- 
ous  men  of  the  round  barrows  5 feet  8‘4  inches,  or  I’ 73 7 metre. 
The  excess  of  stature,  in  favour  of  the  brachycephalous  Britons, 
is  thus  found  to  amount  to  3 inches,  or  7’6  centimetres.  The 
difference  is  not  c^uite  so  great  as  that  formeily  deduced  fiom 
more  limited  data,  but  is  amply  sufficient  to 'support  the  in- 
ference of  a difference  of  race  being  implied  by  so  considerable 
a difference  in  stature. 

Anchylosis  op  Cervical  and  Dorsal  Vertebra;  in  Ancient 
British  Dolichocephali. 

A peculiarity,  which  I have  frequently  noticed  in  the  human 
remains  from  the  long  barrows,  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 
This  consists  in  an  anchylosed  condition  of  two  or  more  of  the 
cervical,  or  upper  dorsal,  vertebrie.  Two  dorsal  vertebrm, 
feebly  united  by  anchylosis,^^  were  obtained  from  the  chambered 
long  barrow  at  Uley,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Guy’s  Hospital  ;*  and  when  this  tumulus  was  re-opened  in  1854, 
I found,  in  searching  among  the  debris  of  human  remains,  in 
the  chambers,  two  other  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  united  in  the 
same  way.  The  same  condition  was  observed  in  the  remains 
sent  to  me  from  the  neighbouring  chambered  tumulus  at 
Nympsfield  ; and  in  those  likewise  from  Charlton  Abbots ; in 
the  last  of  which,  two  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  were  found 
anchylosed.  Again,  when  the  Eodmarton  chambered  barrow 
was  opened,  three,  if  not  four,  cervical  vertebrae,  flrmly  soldered 
together  into  one  piece,  were  picked  out  of  the  remains.  I 
have  found  the  same  thing  in  the  un chambered  long  barrows 
of  South  Wilts ; and  have  one  remarkable  specimen  from  that 
at  Fyfield,  in  which  the  vertebra  dentata  and  the  third  vertebra 
of  the  neck  are  fused  together  into  a single  bone.f 

I would  not  assert  that  this  morbid  condition  is  confined  to 
remains  from  the  long  barrows.  It  is,  however,  certainly  not 
of  rare  occurrence;  whilst  it  is  veiy  uncommon  and  almost 
unknown,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  in  the  round  bar- 
rows.  It  hence  seems  to  be  indicative  of  some  peculiarity  in 

* Catalogue,  No.  3202. 

t Cran.  Brit.,  PI.  5,  xxiv,  p.  3.  PI.  59,  xxvii,  p.  3.  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,i,  476. 
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the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  in  whose  remains  it  is  observed. 
That  many  of  the  peoples  of  Northern  Europe  were  at  one  time 
partially  troglodytic,  and  occupied  subterranean  cave-dwel- 
lings, at  least  during  the  winter,  we  have  abundant  testimony. 
Eiodorus  tells  us  that  the  Britons  had  subterranean  reposi- 
tories for  their  corn.*  Tacitus  says  the  same  of  the  ancient 
Germans ; and  adds  that  they  took  up  their  abode  in  them 
during  the  cold  of  winter  :f  the  same  may  have  been  true  of 
the  Bihtons.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  entrances  to  these  dwel- 
lings of  the  living  were  as  narrow  and  contracted  as  in  those 
which  remain  to  us  of  the  dead,  they  could  only  have  been 
entered  on  all-fours,  and  that  not  without  risk  of  injury.  Of 
the  subterranean  dwellings  and  granaries  of  some  of  the  British 
tribes,  we  have  the  probable  remains  in  the  weems  and  Ficts- 
houses  of  Scotland,  and  in  more  or  less  analogous  structures 
found  both  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland.  The  entrances  to  the 
Scotch  weems  and  earth  houses  is  generally  by  a long  passage, 
which  is  often  less  than  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high.J 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  entrance  to,  and  exit  from,  dwellings  thus 
constructed,  the  head  and  neck  would  be  very  much  exposed 
to  violent  concussions  against  the  sides  and  roofs  of  these  narrow 
passages  and  doorways ; and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  improbable  that 
anchylosis  of  the  vertebrae  may  have  resulted  from  such  violence. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  our  mining  popula- 
tion, whose  labours  are  carried  on  in  low,  narrow,  and  dark 
galleries  and  chambers,  are  not  liable  to  injuries  of  the  neck, 
resulting  in  vertebral  anchylosis  such  as  that  of  these  ancient 
Britons. 


* Diod.  Sic.,  V,  21. 

t Tacitus,  Germania,  16,  “ Subterranei  specus,  suffugium  biemi.”  See, 
also,  what  Virgil  says  of  other  northern  nations,  Georgia,  iii,  376.  The  his- 
torical notices  of  subterranean  dwellings  in  Britain  and  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, of  necessity  refer  to  the  bronze,  if  not  even  to  the  iron,  period.  The 
discoveries,  however,  in  the  cave-dwellings  of  central  France,  and  the  com- 
jDarison  of  the  probable  habits  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  inhabited, 
with  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  show  that  such  dwellings  and  such  a mode  of 
life  were,  in  all  likelihood,  much  more  common  in  the  stone  period  than  in 
the  succeeding  ones. 

t Archmlogia,  xxxiv,  127. 
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Summary  of  Inferences. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a summaiy, 
in  which  may  be  arranged  the  principal  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions to  be  deduced  from  it,  and  from  my  preceding  memoir, 
under  fourteen  difierent  heads. 

I.  The  skulls  from  the  primary  interments  in  the  long  har- 
rows of  AViltshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and,  it  is  believed,  ot 
South  Britain  in  general,  are  of  a strongly-marked  dolicho- 
cephalic type,  having  a mean  breadth-index  of  ‘71 ; which  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  any  modern  European  people.  No 
brachy cephalic  skull,  with  a breadth-index  of  '80,  or  upwards, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  primary  interments  in  these  bar- 
rows.  No  objects  of  metal  or  of  decorated  pottery  are  known 
to  have  been  found  with  these  interments,  but  only  those  of 
stone,  bone,  or  horn.  We  refer,  therefore,  these  long  barrows 
to  the  stone  2?eriod. 

II.  The  skulls  from  the  primary  interments  in  the  round 
harrows  of  the  same  districts,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  South 
Britain  in  general,  are  of  more  or  less  brachycephalous  pro- 
portions, having  a mean  breadth-index  of  ‘81;  much  higher 
than  that  now  found  in  the  population  of  any  part  of  England  and 
AVales.*  Objects  of  bronze,  and,  very  rarely  of  iron,  and  richly- 
decorated  pottery  are  found  in  them,  with  or  without  objects  of 
stone.  These  round  barrows,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the  hronze 
gjeriod,  and  to  that  of  hronze  and  iron  transition. 

III.  The  skulls  from  secondary  interments  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  long  barrows  are,  in  most  cases,  of  similar  brachy- 
cephalous proportions  with  those  from  the  primary  interments 
in  the  round  barrows.  They  have,  in  a few  instances,  been 
found  in  connection  with  decorated  British  pottery,  altogether 
identical  with  that  of  the  round  barrows.  They  are  doubtless 
the  remains  of  the  same  people  as  that  by  whom  the  circular 
barrows  were  erected;  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
may  be  regarded  as  round-barrow  skulls. 

IV.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  there  is  any  necessary 


* See  table  by  Dr.  Doddoe,  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  ii,  350. 
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connection  between  long  skulls  and  long  barrows,  or  round 
skulls  and  round  barrows;  and  the  dolichocephalic  people, 
who,  in  this  part  of  England,  buried  in  long  barrows,  may  else- 
where have  erected  circular  tumuli  over  their  dead.  The  im- 
portant question  does  not  regard  the  form  of  their  tombs,  so 
much  as  the  sequence  of  the  two  peoples  in  the  order  of  time 
and  civilization.  As  to  this,  it  is  contended  that  the  long-heads 
were  the  true  primeval  race ; and  that  they  were  succeeded  by 
a taller,  more  powerful,  and  more  civilised  people,  who  gra- 
dually extended  themselves  and  became  dominant,  through  a 
great  part,  perhaps  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  island, 

V,  These  British  dolichocephali,  or  long-heads,  are  the 
earliest  people  whose  sepulchral  monuments  can  be  shown  to 
remain  to  us.  The  exploration  of  their  tombs — the  long  bar- 
rows — shows  that  they  buried  their  dead  entire,  and  almost 
always  wdthout  cremation ; that  they  possessed  herds  of  small, 
short-horned  oxen,  the  Bos  longifrons  or  Bos  hrachijeeros , and 
that  they  subsisted  largely  on  the  chase  of  the  red  deer,  and 
wild  boar ; that  some  of  their  customs  were  barbarous  in  the 
extreme ; and  in  particular  that,  if  not  addicted  to  anthro- 
pophagism,  they,  at  least,  sacrificed  many  human  victims,  whose 
cleft  skulls  and  half-charred  bones  are  found  in  their  tombs, 

VI,  The  brachycephalous  people,  or  round -heads,  w^ho 
buried  in  the  round  barrows,  were  more  civilized  than  the 
dolichocephali,  and  may  be  inferred  to  have  brought  with  them 
the  more  common  use,  if  not  the  first  knowledge,  of  bronze. 
The  exploration  of  their  tombs  shows  that  burning  the  dead 
was  with  them  the  prevailing  and  fashionable,  though  not  ex- 
clusive, mode  of  burial ; and  the  appearances  are  consistent 
with  what  we  are  told  of  the  funerals  of  the  Gauls  (their  sup- 
posed congeners)  by  Cmsar  and  Pomponius  Mela,  From  the 
same  source,  or  the  appearances  in  their  tombs,  w'e  should 
infer  that  they  had  advanced  from  the  nomadic,  pastoral,  and 
hunting  condition,  to  a more  settled  agricultural  stage  of  cul- 
ture; and  that,  if  they  had  not  altogether  abandoned  the  more 
barbarous  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  particular  that  ot 
human  sacrifice  (which  all  history  tells  us  w-as,  at  one  time, 
everywhere  prevalent),  they  had,  at  least,  restricted  them  within 
narrow  limits. 
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VII.  There  is  no  proofs  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable,  that 
the  brachycephalic  extirpated  the  earlier  dolichocephalic  people. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  reduced  them  to  slavery,  or 
drove  them,  in  part,  into  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the 
island.  When  once  subdued  to  obedience,  they  may  have  lived 
with  them  on  friendly  terms,  and  even  mingled  with  them  in 
domestic  relations.  In  some  districts,  the  brachycephali  would 
probably  entirely  replace  the  earlier  race ; whilst  in  others,  the 
dolichocephali  would  live  on  under  the  supremacy  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  A mingling  of  the  remains  of  the  two 
peoples  in  their  later  tombs  must  almost  certainly  have  ensued. 

VIII.  The  two  races,  the  existence  of  which  is  made  known 
to  us  by  researches  in  the  tumuli,  are  most  naturally  iden- 
tified with  the  two  peoples,  strongly  contrasted  in  their  man- 
ners, whom  Caesar  describes  in  well  known  passages  of  the 
12th  and  14th  chapters  of  the  5th  book  of  his  Commentaries.* 
According  to  this,  the  short  or  round-heads  of  the  bronze 
period  are  the  same  as  the  agricultural  people  of  the  maritime 
districts,  who  are  said  by  Caesar  to  have  migrated  from  Belgic 
Gaul ; and  the  long-headed  people  of  the  stone  period  are  the 
pastoral  and  less-civilized  people  of  the  interior,  reputed  abori- 
ginal, and  who,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  others — as  to  which 
event  there  is  no  certain  note  of  time — must  have  occupied,  and 
been  dominant  in,  the  maritime  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  interior 
of  the  island. 

IX.  The  origin  and  ethnic  aflfinities  of  these  two  peoples  can 
only  be  discussed  conjecturally  and  tentatively  in  the  pi-esent 
state  of  science.  An  often-quoted  passage  in  the  Agricola  of 
Tacitus,  seems,  however,  to  indicate  part  of  the  probable 
solution.!  The  great  Roman  historian  points  out,  first,  the 
dark  complexion  and  curly  hair  of  the  western  tribe  of  the 
Silures ; and  secondly,  the  similarity  of  the  appearance  of  the 


* Quoted  antea,  p.  43,  note. 

t Tacitus,  Agric.,  xi.  “ Silurum  colorati  vultus,  torti  plerumque  crines 
[Jornandes  adds  'et  nigri’],  et  posita  contra  Hispania.  Iberos  veteres  tra- 
jecisse  easque  sedes  occupasse,  fidem  faciunt.  Proximi  Gallis  et  similes 
^ sunt  * * * * In  universum  tamen  {estimanti  Gallos  vicinum  solum  occu- 
• passe  credibile  est.” 
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Soutliern  Britons  to  tlieir  neiglibours  in  Gaul.  And  lie  cadduces 
the  very  obvious  ai-gument  from  these  differences  of  physio- 
gnomy and  appearance,  that  the  Silures  were  descended  from 
the  Iberians  of  Spain,  whilst  the  Southern  and  South-eastern 
Britons  were  derived  from  the  people  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Gaul.  As  evidence  of  this  last  position,  Tacitus  refers  to  the 
similarity  of  the  religion,  language,  and  moral  and  mental 
temperament  of  the  Britons  and  Gauls.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  passage  the  Silures  are  named  /car’  e^o-xfjv,  as  a 
principal  tribe,  and  as  representative  of  others  not,  like  them- 
selves, confined  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island.  By  Caesar, 
however,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  west  of  Britain,  the  Silures 
would  be  regarded  as  int&t'iores,  just  as  the  regions  producing 
tin  were,  and  termed  by  him  mecliterranei.  The  proximi  Gallis 
of  Tacitus  are  clearly  the  same  people  as  those  of  the  maritima 
■pars  of  Caesar. 

X.  The  geographer,  Strabo,  is  another  important  witness 
for  a great  difference  in  the  features  and  personal  character- 
istics of  the  Iberians  and  Gauls.  In  the  course  of  his  fourth 
book,  he  twice  tells  us  that  the  Iberians  differed  entirely  in 
their  bodily  conformation  from  the  Gauls,  of  both  “ Celtica^^ 
aud  “Belgica,”  who,  he  expressly  says,  participated  in  the 
common  Gaulish  physiognomy.*  It  is  evident  that,  if  we  in- 
terpret this  observation  of  Strabo's  by  the  light  of  that  just 
quoted  from  Tacitus,  we  must  picture  the  Iberians  as  a swarthy 
or  melanous  people,  with  dark  complexion  and  curly  dark  hair. 
They  would  thus  be  strongly  contrasted  with  the  Gauls,  who, 
by  the  classical  writers,  are  uniformly  represented  as  fair,  or 
xanthous,  and,  moreover,  as  of  tall  stature.  Compared  with 
the  Gauls,  the  Iberians,  like  other  southern  Europeans,  were 
probably  a people  of  short  stature.  We  derive  no  light  from 
the  remains  in  the  barrows  as  to  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  the 
complexion  of  those  buried  in  them ; but  they  do  enable  us 
to  ascertain  a difference  of  height.  The  measurement  of  the 
skeletons,  and  especially  of  the  thigh-bones,  from  the  long 
barrows  and  the  round  barrows  i-espectively,  clearly  demonstrate 

- — * 

* Strabo,  iv,  1,  § i ; iv,  2,  § i. 
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that  the  dolichocephali  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  the  bra- 
chycephali  of  the  latter,  were  a people  of  short  stature.  The 
mean  height,  as  calculated  from  the  measurement  of  52  male 
skeletons  or  femora,  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  the  one, 
and  five  feet  nine  inches  in  the  other ; the  average  difference 
being  no  less  than  three  inches. 

XI.  The  cranial  type  of  the  ancient  Iberians  has  not  yet 
been  so  conclusively  ascertained  as  is  to  be  desired.  But  the 
examination  of  the  large  series  of  skulls  of  modern  Spanish 
Basques  at  Paris,  as  well  as  of  such  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
skulls  as  exist  in  English  and  Dutch  collections,  altogether 
justifies  the  presumption  that  the  Iberians  of  antiquity  were  a 
decidedly  dolichocephalous  people. 

XII.  The  British  brachycephali  of  the  bronze  period  are  to 
be  regarded  as  an  offshoot,  through  the  Belgic  Gauls,  from 
the  great  brachycephalous  stock  of  Central  and  North-eastern 
Europe  and  Asia;  in  all  the  countries  of  which — France,  Switzer- 
land, South  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Finland — 
the  broad  and  short  cranial  type  is  still  the  prevailing  one. 

The  earlier  British  dolichocephali  of  the  stone  period  were, 
we  think,  either  derived  from  the  ancient  Iberiaus,  or  from  a 
common  source  with  that  people.  Not  only  was  Spain  peopled 
by  the  Iberian  race,  but  even,  in  historical  times,  a considerable 
part  of  Gaul ; and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  conclusion 
of  its  having  occupied  the  British  Islands  likewise. 

XIII.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Iberians  themselves,  it  is  better  to 
confess  our  ignorance  than  to  indulge  in  premature  speculations. 
Some,  as  Professor  Vogt,  would  bring  them  from  America  by 
way  of  a lost  Atlantis,  or  connecting  land  between  Florida 
and  our  own  continent,  which,  in  the  middle  tertiary  (miocene) 
period,  was  still  above  the  water.^’  Others,  as  M.  Broca,  search 
for  them  in  Northern  Africa ; others,  in  the  more  or  less  far 
East ; whilst  Professor  Huxley  finds  in  their  crania,  as  in  those 
of  the  other  dolichocephali.  of  Western  Europe,  Australian 

I affinities,  though  without  deciding  on  the  ethnological  value 
) of  the  osteological  resemblance.^’ 

XIV . In  conclusion, — I am  content  with  having  established, 

1 from  archmological  and  osteological  data,  at  least  to  my  own  sa- 
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tisfaction,  the  existence,  in  this  Island  of  the  West,  of  two  dis- 
tinct races  in  pre-Roman  times.  One  of  these,  I may  repeat, 
which  had  lost  its  supremacy,  at  least  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
being  the  earlier  and  dolichocephalic,  was  probably  Iberic ; the 
other,  being  the  later  and  brachycephalic,  was  probably  Gaulish 
or,  in  other  words,  Belgic. 


